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VOLUME I. 
| nor and Council,the Faculty,the Graduates and 
| Under-graduates formed in procession, and, 
‘preceded by the Brigade Band, marched to the 
| First Church, where the Graduating Class went 
! through : 
The Exercises of the Day. ; 

The Church was crammed, principally by 
iladies. The Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., Presi- 
| dent of the University, oceupied the pulpit. and 
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AN OLD GRADUATE’S VERSES. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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to the occasion. The opening piece, a Saluta- 
tory Oration in Latin, by Henry Harrison 
Sprague, of Athol, was delivered with much 
, grace of gesture and beauty of intonation, and 
it was not difficult to imagine the young orator, 
in his toga-like gown, a youthful Roman plead- 
er, claiming the attention of an assembly in the 
Forum. The Essay on “The Foundation of 
Harvard College,” by Francis Tucker Wash- 
burn, of Boston, was peculiarly appropriate and 
evoked many pleasant reminiscences of the pro- 
gress of the University. Great credit should be 
accorded to George Herbert Palmer, of Boston, 
for his Essay on “Utility as a Basis of Moral 


[Read by the author at the annual dinner of the Phi Beta 
Kapps, Alpha of Massachusetts, at Cambridge, July 2st, 
1864.) 

A peaceful haven while the deep is seething, 

An alcove's cobwebs while the flags gre flaunting, 
A spot of tranquil shade for quiet breathing 

While all the haggard, hurried world is panting ; 


Hard by, a church-yard full of soundest sleepers, 

Old square-browed Presidents with wisdom brimming, 
Long ‘‘deaiied’’ tutors and clean swept up sweepers, 

And the slim youths of promise, drowned in swimming. 


Old trees, the saplings of the Revolution, 
That heard the banging of the *‘Lively's” cannon,— 
The first salute that hailed the ‘‘Constitution,”"— 


on the platform in front were Gov. Andrew, | 
ithe Overseers, the Sheriffs of Middlesex and — 


| President, the exercises» commenced. These | 


ter favored by nature with vocal powers suited 


The broadsides of the Chesapeake and Shannon ; 


Old halls, each building youth’s eternal palace, 
Stirring and sparkling still with fresh new-comers, 
As the last vintage fills the same old chalice 
That held the life-blood of a hundred summers ; 


Old teachers, abstracts of the mouldy centuries, 
Sines, xs, accents, etched on all their features, 

Old beldames slopping through the windy entries 
With pail and besom, : 


Old legends of our fathers’ fathers’ follies, 
Born of hot youth and blood-inflaming revel,— 
The midnight leap from Harvard’s roof to Hollis,— 
The sinful words that summoned up the Devil ; 


Prayer bells—brief toilets—limited lavation— 
Sharp run of tardy saints to Pater noster, 

Where worship mingles with the contemplation 
Of doubtful record on the morning's roster ; 


The long, long grind of daily recitation, 
Chalk, blackboard, *‘pony,” prompter, all in action, 
The prisoned hour of stifling condensation, 


a eee + 





Science,” in which the Utilitarian Philosophy 
was ably defended, and justice done toits great 
teachers from the days of Epicurus to the pres- 
ent time, the speaker paying a most eloquent 
and graceful tribute to John Stuart Mill. One 
portion of the Essay probably made certain 
ears on the platform tingle, that wherein the 
speaker denounced the dollar-grabbing Van- 
dalism which had sanctioned the destruction of 
John Hancock’s House, an act of sacrilege 
which far from having been justifiable on the 
ground of public “utility,” was an injury to the 
entire Commonwealth, and, therefore,a gross vi- 
olation of the “greatest happiness” principle. 
Such plain-speaking honesty on the part of the 
young orator deserves the warmest commenda- 
tion. The Dissertation on “The Function of 
Colleges in our Democracy,” by William Hyde 


The final gush, rush, flush of rarefaction. 


These are the old, old tangled recollections 


That Time in strange confusion blends and mingles 


Till with the wakened thrill of young affections 
The marrow in the bones of Memory tingies! 


These weave the dream, the beatific vision 


That haunts our busy day, our toil-bought slumbers, 


Here are the blis«ful shades, the bowers Elysian, 


And these the brightest hours our evening numbers! 


Oe 
For the Commonwealth. 
TO THE READER. 
BY J. A. ponaas. 


Canst thou read what is withheld 
Tn legends of remotest eld? 

Then my song was made for thee : 
Else it musta riddle be ; 

From thee put the idle scroll, 
For thou canst not find its soul. 


Can thy passion déep and strong 
Fill the channel of my song? 


Appleton, of Providence, R. I., was a not un- 
timely vindication of the “utility” of the higher 
schools of learning. We say “not untimely,” 
in the sense of being a protest against a fashion- 
able democratie folly of recent growth, that of 
holding up to admiration, not the winners of 
scholastic prizes, but those who never went to 
school at all(!), wonderful boys,who learned their 
A, B, C, only after they were married, or when 
they began to dream of aspiring to the highest 
honors of the Republic! In the Disquisition on 
“John Winthrop,” by Orlando Marcellus Fer- 
nald, of Exeter, N. H., we were agreeably 
brought face to face with one of the ancient 
worthies of Massachusetts, one of the noblest 
founders of this Commonwealth. The Disser- 
tation on “A Complete Life,” by James Thomp- 
son Bixby, of Brookline, enabled the speaker to 


pay an eloquent tribute to the character of the 
great and good Josiah Quincy. We offer onr 
thanks to Horace Graves, of Marblehead, for 
his Dissertation on “The Circassian Struggle ;” 
as far as we know the only American voice that 
has been raised in eulogy of an unfortunate 
though heroic race, and in righteous denuncja- 


Pour thyself therein, and see 
All the heavens glassed in thee ; 
Else thy shallowness nrust chide 
For the starry glimpse denied. 





_—_—— 
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“COMMENCEMENT” —HARVARD. 


“Commencement” should be a good subject | 
with which to commence (his issue of the Com- | tion of the criminal, pitiless, and infamous ambi- 
monwealth, for we might discourse on “Com- tion of Russia. The Essay on “ The Huguenots 
mencement Day” at some half-dozen, more or in America,” by William Albert Odell, of Dur- 
less, of our New England seats of learning. But | ham, N. H., presented a chapter of this conti- 
there is a drawback, a nullifying considera- | nent’s history which must have been novel, as it 
tion, aptly expressed for us: “Nothing so diffi- | was pleasing, to many of the audience. A Dis- 
cult asa beginning, except the ending.” We sertation on “The Finances of England, dur- 
leave our readers to imagine the contents ing the Great French War,” by William Ad- 
of this nomber, if we were to attempt to, ams Munroe, of Cambridge, and another on 
do justice to the anniversaries of the Collegiate “The Armies of Republican France,” by Al- 
Institutions alluded to. Small space would be bert Thomas Sinclair, of Brighton, exhibited 
lett for notice of the peace-phantasmagoria close historical research, and an apt ability to 





performances at Niagara,nor should we have an draw lessons from the past applicable to the 
inch of space wherein to serve up our weekly present time. Impartial justice was done (in 
supply of useful knowledge for the benefit of the | the first) to the anti-Republican Pitt, and other 
benighted Courter, still anxiously erying “Tell | English Statesmen, and (in the second) to the 
us ot the Negro!” Happily our readers, probably ‘terrible men of energy constituting the Com- 
without individual exception, see the daily pa- | mittee of Public Safety. Any Englishman pres- 
pers, and have read the details of the intellec-/ ent must have been agreeably surprised by the 
tual festivals even if they did not assist at them. ; many, and, save in one or two instances, com- 
This notice may,therefore,be cursory, a glance, | plimentary allusions to the Mother-Country. In- 
or but little ntore. | deed some of the compositions were devoted to 

Commencement Day at Harvard was duly | purely English themes. In a Disquisition on 
observed on Wednesday, July the 20th; and, | “Admiral Collingwood”, by George Glover 
as usual, attracted a considerable number of the | Crocker, of Boston, the speaker showed how 
graduates to the scene of their youthful efforts | perfect was the character of that great naval 
and aspirations. Of the general public, al-| commander, exalting him, perhaps justly,though 
though the Custom House, Banks, &. were! not according to the popular idea, above “the 
closed for the occasion, there was but a scanty | great god of war,” Nelson, whom Collingwood 
attendance, the omission to be present probably | excelled in every heroic attribute, save that, 
arising from considerations in connection with | (so taking with the multitude) of romantic au- 
the weather, the heat being sufficient for those dacity. The programme promised a Disserta- 
fond of tropical warmth, and the dust being | tion on “Working Men's Clubs in England,” 
altogether intolerable, save.perhaps, to a native | but unfortunately it was not delivered, we know 
of Washington, or a traveller from the great, not why; we were disappointed in losing what 
Sahara. : laeallt no doubt, have been an interesting dis- 

Shortly after halt-past eight, his Excellency | .ourse on a very interesting theme. A Disserta- 
Governor Andrew, accompanied by his milita- tion on “Our Friends in England,” by John Bin- 
ry staff, and the Overseers of the College, es- | ney, of Philadelphia, did justice (in a fine manly 
corted by the National Lancers, under com- voice) to the British working-classes, and ~ 
mand of Capt. Slade, arrived at Cambridge, | those leaders and thinkers who,by voiee or pen, 
where the day had been ushered in by the |have vindicated the éanse of the American 
ringing ot merry peals of bells. At nine o'clock | Union and Freedom,in opposition to the calam- 
the Board of Overseers, met In the room of the |nies and intrigues of the abettors of the Con- 
Librarian, Governor Andrew in -the chair, federate Slaveocracy. With much effect the 
when the Rev. James Walker, D. D.and Ben- speaker recited the startling episode of the 
jamin S. Roteh. of Boston. were elected to fill | death of Washington Wilks, paying a glowing 
two vacancies at the Board. Qn the motion of tribute to his memory. A Dissertation in Greek 
the Hen. Ealward Eve Fett, the tollowing pre- on “The Death of Demosthenes,” hy Franklin 
amble and Tes lution, relerring to the late Josi- | Leonard Bush, of Auburn, N. Y., obtained the 
ah Quincy, received unanimous assent after | warm applause of those acquainted with that 
classical tongue. The honors of the day, as far 
as the involuntary and enthusiastic applause of 
the audience was concerned, were carried off 
by Edward Pliny Seaver, of Northborough, in 


brief remarks by Governor Andrew : 


Whereas, It has pleased Divine Providence to remove from 
this life, in an honored and revered old age, Josiah Quincy, 
for sixteen years President of the University, ‘ 

Reseived. Unanimousiy. by the Board of Overseers. that 
while we cannet moUurt Over an event which was regarded by 
the venerable deceased himself as a release from the iabors 
and cares of this life, aud which we doubt not is but the 
transition to a higher state of being, yet we desire to place 
on record an expreasion of the deep sensibility with which 
we bid farewell to ome so hovored, respected and beloved ; 
tink we fully appreciate the noble traits of character, the 


truly s speech which might have been deliver 
ed in Congress. being worthy of 


sting integrity . ing monn ‘ and the fervid goed “The applause of listening senates to command.” 

whic eminent usefulness in every walk of | er ea 

official dety ; thes we bis long and faith € speaker ably vindicated the capabilities 
| services to the University ; that we dweli with edmira- | and character of the long-oppreesed race, eulo- 


gized their heroism as soldiers of the Repablic, 
and drew a vivid picture of their happier fe- 
ture as industrious and worthy citizens of the 
restored and thoroughly free Unien. Reiter. 


that we reverentiy cherish his memory as that of a 
devoted head of the University, a good citisem end & smeere 
and humbie Christian. 


The Board then adjourned, and the Gover- 





his Dissertation on “Our Freedinen.” This was | 


= = 


ated applause crowned this discourse. The feeling. Where they left the work, Carlyle been attacked, ridiculed, branded as a heretic, 
exercises closed with an oration on‘“TheOppor- took it up, and coming gradually to the fall use aedin other ways given to understand that 


tunities of the Present Time”, by George Win-. of his remarkable powers, he has ploughed so 
slow Pierce, of Boston. The speaker’sdelivery deep a furrow, and cast his seed so wide that 
_was good, but his illustrations were rather too much of it is sure to bear fruit, nay, has already 
florid, not so much a redundancy of spread-| done so. His storehouse is full of wheat and 
eagleism as of Pagan Mythology, as though the 'tares, and he has scattered both broadcast, but 
oretor had the Pantheon ander his peculiar the tares will perish while the-wheat will be 
charge, and felt bound to trot out the entire preserved. 

circle of Gods and Goddesses for the delecta-. _ The central point in Carlyle’s, as in Emer- 
tion of the audience. It is only fair to add that , son's philosophy, is the sanctity and worth of 


_ the oration was warmly applauded. Man, simply as Man,that is as the veritable child 


length, because altogether passed over by our man” was a saying of Novalis, which Carlyle is 
_ contemporaries. | fond of quoting. In all his earlier books this is 
At the close of the “Exercises” the degrees | the keynote, and this it is which draws somany 


We have noticed these “Exercises” at some Of God. “The true Shekinah is the soul of the common division into chapters and verses, sion of the 


— 


lains of the deepest dye, that the North was 
scat re rec core Lg the 5 ps and the 
. a pies uth w a rin the wrong, were 
his work is not acceptable to the eritics; Yet a sioms he fy here using cher psing 
he still perseveres in producing new versions of of 1362, as a Ys as unbesitatingly 
‘his former versions, and pushes his studies to as we held an ana belief during our wars 
results still more obnoxious to some of his cleri- With the great Napoleon. Now, it was impos- 


f sible for a man like Hawthorne to be an enthu- 
cal brethren. We noticed some months ago «i astic partisan. When Gethe was attacked, 


his work on Daniel, which was a small volume because he took no part in the patriotic move- 
, like the present one, and, like it also, had much ment which led to the war of German indepen- 
in it to enlighten the common reader concerning dence, he re “I love my country, but I 
the subject. We have here, first, a translation of °2>"¢t hate the French.” So Hawthorne, lov- 


ing the North, but not hating the South, felt 
‘the original text, arranged not according to himself altogether out of harmony with the pas- 


our. If he e his own mind 


but in a method of Mr. Sawyer’s own choosing, Sie Si an sire ea er 


which is no doubt better than the old method. J a 
. y+ therefore, seeing that I—though sympath 
, Then we have a “Critical Introduction” in with the suae aide at least was i cman aie 


‘were conferred with the usual ceremonies. It! young and enthusiastic persons to the reading of |which the translater explains, not the discre- —could not look upon it after the fashion of 


was quite a pleasure to witness the natural and | them. In sharp contrast to this central verity 
exuberant delight of the recipients. The lists! he places the forms and fictions of society ; and 
of “Bachelors” and “Masters of Arts,” “Bache- | his hero is forever the man who stands for the 
toes of Laws,” “Bachelors in Science,” and truth against all shams and temptations. He 
“Doctors in Medicine,”have already been given | may be poet, like Burns, scholar, like Heyne, 
in the daily papers. _ moralist, like Johnson, or he may be fanatic, like 

The following hohorary degrees were con- Mahomet, usurper, like Cromwell, revolution- 
ferred, several of the names eliciting the loud ist, like Mirabeau—still'he is the man who ac- 


applause of the audience: | cepts the truth and stands by that, in spite of a 


Masters of Arts. — William Philips Tilden, | thousand foes. With his vivid ideality, his 
‘Boston; Frederic Law Olmsted, California; | wide, far-darting sympathy, persons are very 
James Alfred Page, Boston ; Marshall Train) much to him; he easts his philosophy into the 
| Bigelow, Cambridge ; William Morris Hunt, | Gradually this cardinal 


, Boston ; George Nathaniel Eaton, Baltimore. | mould of biography. 


Doctors of Laws—Reuben Atwater Chap-! tenet—the dignity of human nature—becomes 


man, Massachusetts; William Pitt Fessend:@, changed in his mind, aad he sees only the dig- 
Maine ; Charles Francis Adams, Massachusetts, nity of precisely those natures which attract 


Edward Laboulay e. F yaoi : 2 |him. ‘“Qne man is as good as another,” said 
The President read in Latin a brief tribute | the Irishman and Carlyle in his earlier volumes 


to the memory of the late ex-President, Josiah —“and a grate dale better,” added the same 
Quincy. The proceedings in the church then Trishman, and Carlyle in these later years. The 
essential, substantial equality of all human souls, 
he has now ceased to believe or even compre- 
hend, in his eager wish to demonstrate the ne- 
cessity of all souls being directed by some wiser 
power. There was atime when Carlyle could 
not have brought himself to sneer at ‘‘the poor 





terminated. At the dinner, which followed, 
Hon. Edward Everett was the principal speak- 
er. 

On the 21st the usual meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa, Alpha of Massachusetts, was held 
at Cambridge. Professor Lowell was reélect- 
od President. The orator of the day was the masterless nigger ;” now he not only does so 
Rev. W. G. Elliot, D. D.,of St. Louis. At the | but makes his genus “nigger” include ninety- 


. . | 
usual dinner, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes read | i REE Se TE 


she characteristic poem, “An Old Graduate’s; 7, , person less devoted to the severe doc- 
Verses,” given in our first column. trine of Fate, or less keen in his glances into 
the individual traits of men, this tendency 
might have been merely speculative, as it is 
with so many, as it isin some degree even in 
Emerson ; but in Carlyle it has been blunted in- 
te positive and odious hardness of heart. This 
is the blight which has fallen upon the genius of 
the great Scotchman,—not a universal, poison- 
ous mildew, as with Swift, but an intense occa- 
sional mischief, made only the more conspicu- 
ous by the nobility of his real and original na- 
ture. In part, also, it is an affectation, in part, 
mere habit of declaiming or scolding ; but in ali 
its phases it shows itself in fullest force in these 
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History OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called 
Frederic the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Volume IV. Harper and Brothers: New 
York. 


- Tuomas Car.yce bas received in America 
his earliest and fullest appreciation, buf of late 
years not much erxicism. The first publica- 
tion of his Sartor Resartus as a book we be- 
lieve was made in Boston. It was not till af- 
terwards that the separate chaptersin Fraser’s 
Magazine were collected and printed together! four volumes of Frederic. 
in England. It was these papers which gave; And yet what a matchless book it is! We 
the first indication of his peculiar genius,though | could never afford to lose it,—we cannot think 
his Essays in the Reviews had been marked by | with patience that Carlyle may be summoned 
many of the traits which his later writings show. | away before he has completed it. For this com- 
In the French Revolution his genius touched its pletes and rounds off his ever-memorable His- 
meridian, and his American readers gave him) tory of the Eighteenth Century; or rather it is 
then the applause which England bestowed ten | the keystone dropped in between the two sides 
years later. In 1847, soon after the publication | of the firm arch by which he has connected our 
lof his Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, | ave with that of Cromwell. His French Revo- 
|there appeared in Graham's Magazine a long | lution is the story of the culbute generale or total 
| critique by Thoreau,on“Thomas Carlyle and his bankruptcy of the last century ; his Frederic is 
| Works,” which is, on the whole, the best delin- | a Master in Chancery’s exhibit of the assets 
jeation of him which we have yet read. Emer- and liabilities of the concern before it went in- 
son, in his English Traits and elsewhere, has | to insolvency. The on!y portion left for him 
|made studies for a portrait of his friend, but! to write now is hébwaen the years 1756 and 
they are only hints and touches, and not the! 1786, which perhaps another volutne will suffice 
| finished picture, nor do they deal with the later | for. 
| evelopment of Carlyle’s powers and tenden- 








The present volume covers about twelve 
cles. years, from 1744 to 1756, and leaves Frederic 
Already in 1841, the Dial had remarked “an | just entering on hisgreat SevenYears’ War. It 
arrogant bitterness of tone, which seems grr") relates the fortunes of the second Silesian war, 
ing upon him;” the Latter Day Pamphlets in | with lively accounts of the various battles and 
1848 disclosed this quality more fully,and show-| marches, and steps aside to tell the story of 
‘ed it accompanied by a hardness of heart on| Marshal Saxe’s victory at Fontenoy,and Brad- 
jcertain points which few had anticipated; in | dock’s defeat in the Pennsylvania woods. It 
,his Frederic and his late utterances on the | deals also with the ten years of peace preced- 
| American war these traits appear still more of- | ing the Seven Years’ War, and in this interval 
: fensive, provoking, if not quite justifying, Was-| finishes the account of Voltaire’s connection 
| son's vigorous assault upon him in the Aélantic| wich Frederic. Perhaps this part of the vol- 
| Monthly for October, 1863. There is room for | ume has the most interest for the general read- 
|a review of this Frederic,—one of his most val-| er, for though the true story of Voltaire’s last 
juable and perhaps his last work—which shall, visit to Berlin has been related by others, it 
complete and harmonize the criticisms of Em-; has never been told so pofntedly as here. The 
jerson, Thoreau,eand Wasson, and teach the great Voltaire, forging and lying to cheat a 
' young scholar what Carlyle has been and what Jewish Banker, or squabbling with Maupertius, 
he failed to be to the generation now living. _| “flattener of the earth,” about the nailparings 
Such a review we cannot attempt, but we of science,—this is a spectacle which Carlyle 
would gladly indicate a few things to be no-, knows how to exhibit, so as not to be forgotten. 
_ticed in Carlyle’s career, and in this extraordi-, Nor does his partiality for Frederic color very 
‘nary and fascinating book. ‘much his view of the matter. It is curious to 
No criticism of Carlyle need be read which compare the sketches of Voltaire in this volume, 
| does not commence by a recognition of his lofty | with that well-known article on him which Car- 
_ position among literary men. He standsa head lyle wrote tor the Foreign Review in 1829, if 
,and shoulders above all his British contempo- one wishes to compare the earlier and the later 
| Taries, nor can France or Germany show his} styles of the author. 
, equal in the power and intensity with whichhe| It is easy to find fault with the style of Fred- 
, has addressed himself to the great work of a | eric, but after all, it secures the main thing,— 
, cholar,—the rebuilding of his epoch according | the interest and enlightenment of the reader. 
,to the new plan which the times demand. } Endless repetition there is, and an unlimited 
| George Sand alone, in a sphere very opposite, | taking-for-granted on the other hand ; but we are. 
,can be named in comparison with him in this left with the kernel of the matter in our pos- 
‘respect. In our own country a still more sig-| session. Then how charming becomes the dis- 
jnal example appears; for Emerson, though cursive and excursive manner of writing, when 
lacking as yet the broad and immediate influ-: jt gives us such episodes as that of “Candidatus 
ence of Carlyle on thought and literature, will Linsenbarth” and his visit to Berlin. Seldom has 








'no doubt be longer felt, as a more subtle and. the humor and pathos of Carlyle been better - 


{central force. Carlyle in England—Emerson| exhibited than in this passage ; his picture of 


-in New England—these are the men who are | the “gray dreary Candidatus, sitting sparrow- | 


‘shaping opinion for all who speak the English | like in remote corners” of the White Swan Inn, 
tongue ; and they have been doing so for thirty is one of those which only a great humorist 
years. They met for the first time in 1833, when would hit upon, and the whole story is as good 
Emerson was just thirty.and Carlyle a few years! as the Vicar of Wakefield. 

vokler ; neither of them had then fairly entered’ One is struck with the prodigious toil which 

}wpon the public course in ‘which both have Carlyle must give to his works, on seeing how 
grown so famous, but their influence was al- entirely he has made himself acquainted with 

‘ready felt by the few to whom they were known. all the minute details. It suggests Gibbon, but 

Of their interview Emerson has given a brief) Gibbon lacked the insight and the fire of genius 
account in his English Traits ;to Carlyle it was| which Carlyle has. We may quarrel with his 

“like the visit‘ofan angel” as he afterward said, | conclusions, and resent his arrogance and his 
for he found appreciation and inspiration in this | sneers, but it is impossible to deny him an hon- 
pilgrim from the other side of the world. From | est purpose, profound convictions, a mastery of 
that visit we may date the beginning of a mew | the weapons of thought and such weight of spe- 
era in English literature. cial talents and courage of mind as few in our 

The falsities. and the materialism of the ‘century have either had or been capable of 
eighteenth century had lasted among English | recognizing. 

‘and American scholars far longer than with the | First GospeL, Being The Gospel ET 4 

| Germans and the French. Mach that was or- ae Tae Lemme net oem . Wiss 

i vy foundation in ideas 2 gare: : 9 

peers funjiaaten produced by | Life of eens, And Hin Refgioe. By Leicester 

- Ambeose Sawyer, Translator of Scrip- 
the ready writers of the mother country and of} tures. Boston: Walker, Wise and Company, 
her balf-weaned child. Coleridge had given| $45 Washington Street (pp.'175.) 
some hints, and Wordsworth written many po-} Mr. Sawrer has been before the public as a 


| pancies between his own work and the received Americans, he seemed to take a pleasure in 


: 2 A Pies king to me about his views. Many are the 
| pésnicepes.: but cor points of doctrine or of conversations that I have had with him, both 
fact, which he thinks are not so clear to others about the war and about Slavery. 


as tohimself. We say exp/ains,—but Mr. Saw- To make his position intelligible, let me re- 


| yer’s explanations are of the nature of positive Ben’ oe: anerene eee was wre gory beers 
: 8 ne is and mine, who 
statement, and will not alway s be accepted fom President Pierce himself. Frank Pierce 
even by those open to conviction. _had been, and was to the day of Hawthorne's 
We must complain of this positive tone, es-' death, one of the oldest of his friends. At the 
pecially as the intrinsic evidence of infallibility time of the Presidential election of 1352, Haw- 
are by no means numerous with Mr. Sawyer; cenethtichoe ri nian ees aici 
he is very liable to mistake, and to forget that’ unusual interest in his success. When the re- 
others than himself have investigated and come | sult of the nomination was known, and Pierce 
to conclusions. was president-elect, Hawthorne was among the 
"i, ierlts off bib tranelabien ore greater | rst to come and wish him joy. He sat down in 
‘ , the room moodily and silently, as he was wont 
than are usually allowed, yet it has grave faults when anything troubled him; then, without 
of manner, and we fear, of matter also. A speaking a word, he shook Pierce warmly by 
sense of the ludicrous has by an inscrutable | the hand, and at last remarked, “Ah, Frank, 
Providence been denied to Mr. Sawyer; hence | what a pity !"| The moment the victory was 


» the hich a ; won, that timid, hesitating mind saw the evils 
many things which are simply laughable. The! of the successful course—the advantages of the 


poor widow casts into the treasury “two lepta| one which had not been followed. So it was 
which is one quadrans (4 mills)”; Jesus is made | always. Of two lines of action, he was per- 


to say, “Does a light come to be put under a 
modius (peck measure, more exactly 1,916 gal- 
lons) ?” and similar translations, are frequent. 
Yet when we have done laughing we shall find 
that a real service has been done by this patient 
scholar to the cause of truth and of Biblical 
criticism. At any rate he has earnestly and 
with great self-denial sought to benefit his fel- 
low men, which of itself is no mean praise. 

RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN, in the 


School, the Family, and the Church. By 
Catherine E. Beecher. New York: Harper 


The title of this book does not very accu- 
rately describe it. About one-third of it prop- 
erly comes under the head of Religious Train- 
ing of Children; another third comprises a very 
able and exhaustive vindication of Human Na- 


& Brothers. For’sale by A. Williams & Co. | 


| petually in doubt which was the best; and so, 
| tween the two, he always inclined to letting 
things remain as they were. 

Nobody disliked Slavery more cordially than 
ihe did; and yet the difficulty of what was to 
j be done with the slaves weighed constantly 
; upon his mind. He told me once, that, while 
, he had been consul at Liverpool, a vessel ar- 
; rived there with a number of negro sailors, who 
had been brought from slave states and would, 
of course, be enslaved again on their return. 
He fancied that he ought to inform the men of 
| the fact, but then he was stopped by the re- 
| flection—who was to provide for them if they 
| became free; and, as he said, with a sigh, 
“while I was thinking the vessel sailed.” So I 
recollect, on the old battle-field of Manassas, in 
which I strolled in company with Hawthorne, 
| meeting a batch of runaway slaves—weary, 
footsore, wretched and helpless beyond concep- 
tion; we gave them food and wine, some small 
sums of money, and got them a lift upon a train 





é : going northwards; but not long afterwards 
i d a ] if . se 
ture against that old dogma of New England} fy, wthorne turned to me with the remark, “I 


Orthodoxy, transmitted infant depravity ; and! am not sure we were doing right after all. 
another third is an attempt to commend to pub- | How ean those poor. beings tind food and shel- 
lic attention the claims of the Episcopal Church, | *€" @¥ay from home?” Thus this ingrained 


“ep . and inherent doubt incapacitated him from fol- 
as the exponent of true religion. Miss Beech- lowing any course ks sy He thought, on 


er, however, regards the overthrow of the De-| the whole, that Wendell Phillips and Lloyd 
pravity doctrine as so essential to any right be-| Garrison and the abolitionists were in the right, 


ginning of education, that she does not consider sk eae he was spec 79 a oo ae nto 
; : : not in the ; : 
the title of her book a misnomer. And perhaps | r hei pals azo cdig ter shined that his advocacy 
Piety: a of their cause was ot a very uncertain character. 
she is right. We have been greatly interested | He saw the best, to alter Slightly the famous 
in her work. Chapters 11, 12, and 13, entitled | Horatian line, but he never could quite make 
“Puritan Church Training,” contain a very in-| UP his mind whether he altogether approved of 
teresting. yet very painful, account of the tor-| ‘ob syap. sere tnes eiewed Snes Calter 
tures to which Dr. Payson subjected his daugh-} © 


“ : ‘*Retter to bear those ills we have, 
ter, in an attempt, at last successful, to enslave Than fly to others that we know not of,” 


a8 sceennsnimniniaiiidiinastsiaiemaedill 


family happened to be away from home, so that 
our company was a very small one. It was in 
the first blush of the early summer, and the lit- 
tle New England village was at the height of 
its — beauty. The house itself, lying be- 
yond the village, at the foot ofa low hill, buried 
almost in the trees, was a fitting ‘home for the 
author of the “Scarlet Letter.” 

In his own home, the shyness which often 
rendered it difficult to get on with him seemed 
tofall away. To me, at least, he was the most 
courteous and kindly of hosts; and I think, be- 
fore the end of my visit, he had overcome the 
nervous doubt which always pag him, 
whether it was possible for anybody not to get 
bored in his company. As I write, I recall, 
one by one, all the incidents of that visit—the 
strolls in the pine wood above the house, where 
the leaves fluttered to and fro, and the wind 
sighed fitfully ; the lounges on the hot summer 
aiternoons, on the banks of the id Concord 
stream, watching the fish dart in and out under- 
neath the rushes; the row upon the little lake, 

| with the visits to the neighbors’ houses, in that 
pol. kindly community ; and, above all, the 
long talks at night, when everybody else was 
‘asleep, and when over the cigars and whiskey 
| Hawthorne would chat on in that low musical 
' voice I found such a charm in listening to. 
He was not a brilliant talker; there are not 
;/Many sayings of his I can recollect worth re- 
| peating im themselves as disjointed fragments. 
Ife is difficult to analyze the charm of anything 
| which pleases you; but if I were obliged to try 
| to explain the attraction of Hawthorne’s talk, 
I should say it lay in the odd combination of 
clear, hard-headed sense and dreamy fancy. 
| Cynical he was not; his mind was too large a 
one for anything small or mean; but he was 
| tolerant of everything to a marvellous degree ; 
| catholic in all his judgments; sceptical because 
jhe saw any question from so many points of 
view. In truth, at the time I often fancied 
that Shakespeare’s conversation in private life 
must have been akin to that I heard on those 
evenings spent in Hawthorne's study. 

On the last evening that I passed there I re- 
member that our talk rambled, after many 
things, as men’s talk often will, to the question 
of what was to happen to us when life is over. 
We were speaking of the spiritualist creed, that 
existence recommences, under another form, 
the moment after death. “Ah,” said Haw- 
thorne, half laughing, half seriously, “I hope 
there will be a break. A couple of thousand 
years or so of sleep is the least that I can do 
with before I begin life again.” 

These few words which I have written I have 
written frankly, knowing, or at any rate be- 
lieving, that Hawthorne himself would prefer 
to be so written of. I think he knew and 
judged himself with the same measure as he 
judged others. I recollect, as we shook hands 
for the last time, at the door of his house, he 
said to me, in parting, “I am glad for once to 
have met an Englishman who can see there are 
two sides to every question.” The comphment 
was undeserved enough, but I have sought to 
merit it in saying something of him who made 
it. And those who know him best, and there- 
fore loved him best, will not, I think, be angry 
with me for so doing. 








HFreedmen’s Department. 





SERFAGE IN LOUISIANA. 
We take the following from an article in the 
N.Y. Tribune: 
We quote from Col. McKaye’s report as to 





‘the planters and their views of the present con- 


dition and future possibilities of Slavery in 

Louisiana, and especially as to their willing- 

ness to yield to an emancipation policy : 
“Many of them are even more rampant to 





her reason wish the old theological fetters. The | expressed the philosophy to which Hawthorne 
narrative goes far to satisfy us of the “good in-| was thus borne imperceptibly. Unjustly, but 


enslave the negro than ever befure. 
They make great endeavors to recover what 
they call their own negroes. They 













































































































tentions” of Spanish Inquisitors, who were 
guilty of nothing more monstrous than this 


that theoretically this old Puritan dogma is 
well nigh exploded, yet undoubtedly it has 


lightered educators, like Miss Beecher, find 
very much in their way. The zeal and ability 


the Episcopal Church will satisfy her readers 


rationalism. She belongs, in fact, to the reli- 
gious branch of the Beecher family, which con- 
sists of Edward, Charles and Catherine, while 
Henry and Harriet are, not to put too fine a 
point on it, rather more “worldly” than “other 
| worldly.” The minority have the largest au- 
dience. but we doubt if either the great preach- 
er or the author of Uncle Tom has exerted, or 
will finally exerts, a greater or more beneficent 
jinfluence than the lady who has written this 





i book. 
JENNIE JUNEIANA. TALKS ON WOMEN’S 
Torics. By Jennie June. Boston: Lee 


& Shepard. 

These ‘‘talks” are generally sensible, some- 
| times humorous, and never flippant and vulgar 
‘like “Fanny Fern’s” sayings. “Jennie June” 
‘is Mrs. D. G. Croly,of New York. Her topics, 
are ranged under such heads as “Courtship,” 
\*The Household,” “Babies,” “Girls,” “Social 
' Amusements,” “Matrimony,” and so on. 





A SumMeER Cruise. Crosby & Nichols have 
| published Mr. Carter's “Summer Cruise on the 
| Coast of New England.” It is just the book 
\to take to the sea-side. We shall notice it 
| more fally next week. 

<cin 

HAWTHORNE. 
BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Mr. Edward Dicey has published in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine some sketches of Hawthorne, 
as he knew him, in Washington and Concord, 
_in the Spring and Summer of 1862. We make 





| Some extracts. 
Mental Peculiarities. 
' warned not to be surprised at his extreme shy- 
lness. The caution was not unheeded. There 
}was something almost painful in the nervous 
; timidity of his manner when a stranger first 
jaddressed him. My impression wag that he 

meant to say, the kindest thing you can dos 
| not to speak to me at all; and so, after a few 
| formal phrases, of which ¥ can recall nothing, 
| our conversation ended. and, as I thought, our 
| acquaintanee also. Circumstances, however, 


‘threw us gradually together. There were, at countrymen was to him a real trouble, and he 


transmitted a mischievous influence which en-| 
| Moreover, if I am to speak the truth, the | 


with which our author proclaims the merits of 


Before I met him for the first time I was! 


yet not unreasonably, he was looked upon as a 
pro-slavery man, and suspected of Southern 
sympathies. In politics he was always halting 


New England Christian father. We suppose between two opinions ; or, rather, holding one | 


Opinion, he could never summon up his cour- 
| age to adhere to it and it only. 


Hawthorne’s Fastidiousness. 


whole nature of Hawthorne shrank from the 
, rough wear and tear inseparable from great 
pular movements of any kind. His keen ob- 


: ° | servant intellect served to show him the weak- | 
that she has no tendency towards infidelity or| ness and vanities and vulgarities of the whole 


| class of reformers. He recognized that their 
| he could not imitate; but somehow the details 
| of popular agitation were strangely offensive to 
him. On one occasion I was present with 
Hawthorne at a great picnic, where the chief 
celebrities of the then new republican Con- 
| gress were assembled. Many of them were 


jmen who had come raw from the Western , 
| States, with all the manners and custoins of | 


_ those half-civilized communities. There was a 
good deal of horse-play and rough joking and 
| good-humored vulgarity, sufficient to amuse, 
| Without annoying, any one who liked to observe 
| eccentricity of character. But to Hawthorne 
| the whole scene seemed inexpressively disa- 
; greeable and repulsive, and | shall never for- 
, get the expression of intense disgust with which 
fe turned to me, after a leading senator had 
| enlivened the day by telling a very broad story 
|in front of a bar where we all were liquoring, 
| and whispered, ‘How would you hke to see the 
, Lord Chancellor of England making a fool of 
| himself in a pot-house ? 
| And so this fastidiousness often, I think, ob- 
|seured the usual accuracy of his judgment. 
The impression, for instance, made upon him 
by the personal manner and behavior of Presi- 
dent Lincoln was so inconsistent with his own 
ideas of dignity, that he longed, as I kfigw, to 
describe him as he really appeared, and) only 
failed to do so, in his “Sketches of the War,” 
in consequence of the representations of his 
|friends. Still, I can recall how, after he had 
| been describing to me the impression left upon 
| him by his visit to the White House, an emi- 
;nently characteristic doubt crossed his mind as 
‘to whether he was not in the wrong. “Some- 
how,” he said, “though why I could never dis- 
cern, I have always observed that the 


a 
instinct chooses the right man at the right time. | 


But then,” he added, ‘as yom have seen Lin- 
,coln, 1 wish you could have seen Pierce too; 
| you would have seen a real gentleman.”* 

'“ Thes, about the whole question of the war, 
Hawthorne’s mind was, I think, always hover- 
ing betweem two views. He sympathized with 
the war in princi 
sories—the , the bustle, and above all, 
perhaps, the bunkum which accompanied it— 
were to him absolutely hateful. Never was a | 
man more strangely misplaced by fate than — 
| Hawthorne in that revolutionary war-time. His © 
clear powerful intelleot dragged him one way, 
| and his delicate sensitipé taste the other. That 


ihe was notin harmony with the tone of his 


‘that time, in Washington, numerous expedi-| anyied keenly the undoubting faith in the jus | 


‘tions to the different localities of the war. to 
acquaintances was necessarily small, as I was a 
| stranger; and it so happened that persons with 
| whom I was most intimate were also old friends 
‘of Hawthorne. Moreover—I say this out of 
no personal feeling, but in order to illustrate 
the character of the man of whom I write—he 
felt himself more at ease with me than with his 
own countrymen at that particular crisis. The 
American mind, being of our own nature, is not 
a many-sided one. Tt one idea, or rather 
one side of an idea, and holds it with a sublime 
and implicit confidence in the justice of its 
views. That McClellan was a heaven-born 
general, that the army of the Potomac most 


which we both were invited. The list of my | brother men-of-letters among whom he lived. 


tice of their cause, which was possessed bv the 


To any one who knew the man, the mere fact 
that Hawthorne should have been able to make 
up his mind to the righteousness and ce xpedien- 
cy of the war at all, 1s evidence of the strength 


of that popular passion which has driven the 
North into conflict with the South. 


Hawthorne at Home. 
The days that I spent in his house at Con- 
cord are recorded in my memory as ai the 
pleasantest of a wandering life. Most of the 


* Mr. Lincoln's friends ought not to be disturbed by this 











ems of a deeper philosophy and a nobler tone of | translator of the Bible for some years ; he has 





take Richmond, that the rebellion was near 
poses hat the rebels were, one and all, vi 








| work was good; he admired the thoroughness | 


; but its mevitable acces- | 


yield to the idea of freedom only under com- 
pulsion. Mr. V. B. Marmillon, one of the 
richest and most extensive sugar-planters in the 
whole Valley of the Mississippi, took the oath of 
allegiance, but refused to work Pia Planigtion un- 
‘less he could have his cwn negroes returned to 
Pee 

“I told a planter recently,” says Col. Hanks, 
“that it was the express order of Gen. Banks 
'that the negroes should be educated. He re- 
| plied that ‘no one should teach wus negroes.’ ” 

| We cite the evidence, in order to hold up to 
| public view the character of the men, of the 
‘class of men, into whose hands the system of 
| Gen. Banks puts the present and future of 
; the freedmen. Col. Hanks (Superintendent 
‘of Negro Labor.) says Mr. McKaye, declares 
‘it to be his deliberate judgment that “if civil 
government be established here, and military 
rule withdrawn, there is the greatest danger 
‘that the negro would become subject to some 
form of serfilom.” Ingenuous Col. Hanks! 
We can look forward to no form of serfdom 
‘more depressing in its influence on the negro, 
|none that would make freedom more difficult 
| to him, none that would more obstruct his ed- 
'ucation and enlightenment, than that which at 
| this moment exists in Louisiana under the or- 
‘ders of Gen. Banks and superinten’-nce of 
Col. Hanks. For that system was devised in 
‘cooperation with and for the interest of the 
| planters and not of the negro—of the plan- 
ters, whose character and hopes are such as 
lare depicted in the foregoing quotations — 
‘and it is to their benefit that it has condaced 
‘practically. The negro bound to the soil for a 
| year, compelled to work for wages two-thirds 
‘less than he could command in open market, 
‘not permitted to choose his employer nor tw 
‘have a voice in the contract by which he be- 
‘comes bound, exposed to the tyrannous caprices 
‘of life-long slaveholders, entitled to a only 
to some provost-marshal, some captain or liew- 
tenant, who receives the hospitality of the plan- 
|ter in order to make him an impartial judge— 
'such is the serfage which predominates to-day 
on the soil of Louisiana, and such the tempo- 
rary suspension of absolute Slavery, as the 
planter believes, from which he yet re- 
claim “his negroes” into bis uncheeked control. 
| Does such an expectation seem incredible ? Lis- 
‘ten to this conversation, reported by the fa- 
mented Gen. Wadsworth ; 

“I talked with a planter in the La Fourche 
‘district, near Thibadeauxville, He said, he 
| was not in favor of ng He treme his 
and expectation t avery wou te- 
poe echo i ea form. I said, ‘If we went 
‘away and left these people now, do af 
you could reduce them again to Slavery ?’ 
| He lexighed to scorn the idca that they ‘could 
not. ‘What,’ said I, ‘these men who haye had 
arms in their hands ? ‘Yes,’ he said ; ‘we 
' take the arms away from them, of course,’” 

So much for the character of thé ‘class in 
whose behalf Gen. Banks devised a Negro La- 
bor System. Conld any man expect thaé un- 
der it the negroes would be much better treat- 
ed than in actual Slavery? Mr. McKaye thus 
sums up results : a Re 

“Their previous life of Slavery inured ‘them 
to daily habitual suffering, and, up to this hour, 
their initiation — a = has been attend- 
ed with little else than danger, ill-usage de- 
privation, oe. va bereayement. The 
mortality among them in the Valley of the 
Mississippi has been fri The most com 
petent judges compute it at not less than 25 
per cent. in the last two years With few ex- 
ceptions, they have come undér thé ‘control of 
incompetent and otherwise unfit officials. Of 
ten here, as elsewhere, they have falfén ‘a préy 
to the avaricioes and unscraptilous, fn ma 
stances, clothed in rags, without ; 
or-sufficient food, lodged at night without beds 
or bedding, they have toiled form and ift 
the end have ep Ags ta with little or no 

i great exposures ‘to which 
they have been subjected gave rise to severe 
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rely fa-fer 1 ie Falls to Washington, he | DYING OF SUNSTROKE—AT SEVEN DOLLARS: 
on that sub-] soc which would break up the | A MONTH. 


= 


him desire 
el ntho ton, ; 


left, in many cases, W proper 
tes sheadenoe. Great mortality was a 


pectic ice. Much depri 
natural consequence. 0 
-daffering were under the'nost favorable circum- 
‘stances, inevitable to the in which 
‘they were placed by the war. But I should 
‘fails 


‘in my judgment, many of the injuries of which 

the Ey ""ghe’ Victims, and a great deal 

of their F 

“uniform system teir care and p 
a ut are not the a ; Tle on 

haste to su at, althoug r 

Sant be neglect and Lag’. and ney. ia 
arious forms, the an 

plana ge vlad gg of Slavery, the lash, had 


ectually abolished. Far otherwise is the 


disgracefyl fact : 


“An upright and competent witness, whose, 


testimony is herewith submitted, says: ‘I am 
free to pH that the Provost-Marshals have 
not dane justice to the laborers on the planta- 
tions. ey do not see Gen. Banks's orders 
carried out. On many plantations, WHIPPING 18 


still permitted.’ More than one instance of 


neglect, injustice, and abuse, haye come 
to the knowledge of the Commission.” 


This is the system, with various modifications; 


which has been in operation ever.since Gen, 
Banks was put in command of the Department 
of the Gulf. That it isa failure in almost all 
respects in which a system ought to succeed, 
has long been known—has been known not 
only to the people, but to the Government, 
which, fora less fatal but more conspicuous 
military disaster, relieved Gen. Banks of his 
military duties. Mr. MeKaye suggests im- 
rovements, which, if honestly made and en- 
orced, would do something to mitigate the in- 
justice under which the negroes now suf- 
fer; but it is not modifications which are wanted. 
It is a radical change, or rather the abolition, 
of the system, and substitution of another, 
whereof the fundamevtal theory shall be the 
rights of the negro, and not the interests of the 
planter. 

The Rev. E. W. Jones in a letter from Mor- 
ris Island, to the Christian Advocate, gives the 
following notice of 

Contrabands at Port Royal. 


These are very numerous all around Port 
Royal; and are easily distinguished from North- 
ern negroes. In the first place they are gen- 
erally very black, and secondly, to me, at first, 
their talk was almost unintelligible. They speak 
very fast, and their sentences, I should judge, 
are a mixture of bad English and some planta- 
tion jargon of their own creation. They are 
quiet and industrious, and the people generally 
treat them with respect. Many of them .who 
knew nota letter when their masters run away 
from them, are now fair readers ; and many of 
them can now write afairhand. A contraband 
village has sprung up about one mile from Port 
Royal, which they toes called Mitchelville, in 
honor of the best friend they ever had in South 
Carolina, the lamented Gen. Mitchel. The vil- 
lage has been built exclusively by the colored 
people, with slabs, and everything available 
they could find in the shape of timber, and al- 
though it presents a pretty rough appearance, 
it stands a proof of the industry and persever- 
ance of these sable sons apd daughters of toil. 
They work on the different cotton plantations, 
and receive a fair compensation. 


Freedmen from Lynchburg. 

The Wheeling [ntelligencer says: 

The contrabands bronght out from the vicin- 
ity of Lynchburg by Gen. Hunter are quartered 
here. They are entirely different from the 
specimens of the race found in this part of the 
country. Some of them are as black as the 

_rayen. They have been mustered into the ser- 
vice of the United States. When they were 
stripped for the medical examination some of 
their backs were found to be terribly scarred 
with the lash from the neck to the waist. 


General Oglesby and Abolition. 


Gen. Ricwarp J. Ociespy, the Union can- 
didate for Governor of Illinois, in opening his 
canvass at Chicago gave the following touching 
reminiscence : 

May I indulge myself for a moment to give 
you a few of the reasons why I became an anti- 
slavery man? [Yes, yes.] I know that what 
affects the character of any one man in the 
country, is of but little consequence, still, it was 
a big thing with me, and controlled all the fu- 
ture thoughts of my life—made me honest _on 
the question—made me purely honest. My 
father was a slaveholder; he had a wife and 
eight children, and—only one negro—(laughtgr) 
and identified himself with the instituuon of 
Slavery: He was a Virginian born, living in 
Kentucky, a cooper by trade. A negro fell to 
his lot somehow, with other things, from his 
father’s estate. He took that negro, learned 
him the carpenter’s trade, he lived in the fami- 
ly, while all the children were being born he 
nursed us, took care of us, led us along by the 
hand, and father, (so I am told and I believe 
it’s true) never gave him a lash or a lick or any 
unkind word. [ Applause. ] He was one of the 
noblest black men I have ever seen. After a 
while in the course of events, my parents died 
and left us poor—very poor. I was eight years 
old. I saw that negro put upon the stand and 
sold off at auction. That did not conéern me 
very much. I scarcely knew what it meant. I 
saw those who were my friends—whom I loved 
dearly, and still love—I saw them about it and 
supposed as a boy that it was all right. 
negro came often to see us, dwelling away 
only eight or ten miles. He was then for- 
ty years of age. Shortly afterwards a son of 
the purchaser, in the wrath of the moment, 


exposed his old, bare back and gave him one | have the amplest. opportunity for instruction, 


hundred deliberate lashes. The news eame to 
us children through my married sister, that sad 
story of how old Uncle Tim had been treated. 
Something settled hold of me then, young as I 


was, and I made a resolve for a boy, of quite a» 


serious character, that if ever in the providence 
of God I grew up to be worth anything, enough 
to buy him back to freedom, I would do it. His 
master, I presume, was as kind as they gener- 
ally are. It is not the owner of a slave I 
am abusing, but the institution. I am striking 


Time passed on and Iremained poor. Finally, 


California became the rage, and I went there. 

Ithere got together money enough to come | 
I kept my | 
promise ; I bought him and set him free, and I | 
then swore eternal vengeance on the insiitu- | 


back home and go to Kentucky. 


tien of slavery. 


Colored Celebration of the Fourth in Nashville. 


po ccm seems ARRAS fax: 


the failure of | 
ase aoe 


cote 


Vagents of Freedmen’s Relief Associations, 


| a voyage down the Mississippi from Vicksburg 


shake him over de fiery furnace till he squeel 


How the Fourth was spent in the House that Jeff. 


rer see} sarreceemand 


The celebration of our natal day in the fam- 
ily mansion of the arch traitor who now stands 


at the head of the Southern Contederney, So ES them $57 in cash wi 


sage ‘ 


cers of colored regiments, and teachers of con- 
‘trabands, is amusingly described by a corres- 
pondent. of the Tribune, who participated in 
the affair along with a party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen numbering about a hundred, who made 


to spend the day on the Davis plantation. The 
writer says: 

“ As we landed, the colored people gathered 
in hundreds ‘in their holiday attire to greet us. 
Carts, wagons, and ambulances were in attend- 
ance, to tram us two miles back to the fa- 
mous spot. winding road brought us to the 
mansion of the chief of Confederates, a one-sto- 
ry frame, expansive and commanding, skirted, 
as all such are in the South, with deep porch- 
es or piazzas, with immense windows opening 
to thé floors, and looking altogether commodi- 
ous, comfortable, and inviting. Over the main 
entrance, in front, wreathed in evergreens, were 
the words, ‘This is the house that. Jeff. built !’ 
over the door opposite, at the rear and within, 
‘Exit traitor.’ 

“Many were the jokes, anecdotes and ques- 
tionings as we entered within that great hall, 
and trod the floors those feet have often pressed 
that are now trampling, as it were, upon the 
hearts of our brave and gallant dead. 

“Under the oaks that front the house, we 
assembled for the reading of the Declaration 
of Independence, oration and song. A rain 
compelled us to go into the house, where, at 
the usual hour, a dinner was served up, and the 
servants of the former master, rejoicing in e- 
mancipation, strove to excel each other in wait- 
ing on the Yankees, and then sentiments were 
pr —Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, the Army 
and the Navy, the Day, the Republic, were 
cheered, ‘till roof and rafters all resounded.’ 

“We ate, we drank, we made speeches, and 
cheered sentiments, we talked the rankest abo- 
litionism under the portals of the traitor, and 
there were those who sung, ‘We'll hang Jeff. 
Davis on asour apple tree.’ But to us the 
prayer of old Isaac hd init more of the ring 
of the true Christian : 

“Qh, Massa Jesus, mighty God, save Massa 
Jeff, fore it am everlastingly too late. Oh, 
Lord, take him by the nap of de neck and 


like a pig in de bars. But don’t let him drop ; 
oh, Massa Jesus, don’t let him drop, but fetch 
him to repentance, and save him sowl in de 
eberlasting kingdom ‘fore dem Yankees make 
him dry bones in a box.’ 

‘At five p.M., amid the still dripping rain, we 
took our leave for Vicksburg, where all arrived 
in safety.” 


“TELL US OF THE NEGRO!’ 
Boston Courier. 
The Freedmen in Kansas—A Colored Battery. 
[From a private letter written by Capt. R. 
J. Hinton, we make the following extracts :] 
Leavenworth, Kansas, July 9th, 1864. 
The Freed people here are doing excellent- 
ly. About one thousand arrived in the State 
from West Arkansas. Most have obtained em- 
ployment. The Secretary of War has given 
Gen.Curtis authority to raise a colored battery, 
to be commanded by colored officers. The Gen- 
eral has already appointed Wm. D. Mathews, a 
very capable and competent man, who was en- 





That | 





gaged in raising the Ist Colored Kansas, as a 
recruiting officer, with the rank of 2d Lieuten- 
ant. He was mustered and appeared in uni- 
form yesterday, and was welcomed by many of- 
ficers and cheered by the soldiers at Fort 
Leavenworth. The recruiting is brisk. If you 
should know of any active and competent 
young man of color, who can bring a few re- 
cruits here, I_ can safely promise him a second 
Lieutenantcy,if he will first write me in relation 
thereto, giving his status as to capacity, ete Gen. 
Curtis desires to obtain some good material. It 
is a good opportunity for an active, bright 
roung man, who is able to spend a little in 
ringing some recruits. Probably, also, some 
four or five non-commissioned positions can be 
obtained for men who can read and write. 
Every thing will be done by Gen. Curtisto make 
this a complete success. From him it will re- 
ceive the fairest treatment. Perhaps Massa- 
chusetts has already obtained the same right, 
but so far as I know, this is the only organiza- 
tion in the line of the army, which has been au- 
thorized by the General Government to be of- 
ficered by colored men. 

i take some personal pride in this matter, as 
since the organization of the 1st Colored, I 
have steadily urged the right of the colored 
man to all that he showed himself capable of 
doing. In pursuit ef this it has been my good 
fortune, not only to render myself obnoxious to 
those who have opposed it, but to render essen- 
tial service to the movement by suggestions to 
those in power whenever it was possible to 
make a point. Finding Gen. Curtis so friend- 
ly, some two weeks since, I took occasion to 
give him the history of Lieut. Mathews’ connec- 
tion with my old regiment, (in which he raised 
two companies at least, commanding and 
drilling one most effectively for at least six 
months) and suggested to the General the pro- 
priety of asking for the raising of a colored bat- 
tery with its own officers. Gen. Curtis did so, 
and obtained full authority. This battery will 





drill, ete., as it will be stationed at Fort Leav- 
enworth for the present. Believing, as I do, 
that the colored troops will hereafter form the 
principal portion of our regular army, this bat- 
ery gives a fine opportunity for any man such 
As_I suggest, who may desire to make the army 
his profession, and wants to start out honora- 
bly. \ If some non-commissioned officer of either 
the 54th or 55th Massachusetts wants a Sec- 


| ond Lieutenantey, and is suitably reeommend- 


at something higher than a man—the system. | ed, he can probably secure an 1 
: | The Secretary of War appoints on Gen. Cur- 


appointment. 


tis’s recommendation. 
With sincere respect,I am yours truly, 
R. J. Hinton, 
Captain 2d Kansas Col’d Vol. and A. D. G. 


Gen. W. F. Smith's Testimony. 
“ Carleton,” correspondent, “at the front,” 
of the Boston Journal, reports Gen. W. F. 


PO p ; std 
negro who had buried the body 
Officer which he found oa the river bank. Pro- 
eeding p 8 nt the met his wife 


ed‘as Lieut Hunt’ S Drbd 
as Lieu 0 Os 
8. a 

body, decently shrouded in coarse » in 
psa gma oe was able to'make. Ina little 
while, the husband returned, and, before aid- 


ing them to exhume the remains, produced 


$300 more, with certain, important papers, 
which he had carefully concealed even ! his 
wife, because (he said) the ge ften 
came there, and they might frighten her into 
giving up to them documents and money which 
they ought not to have. All these were brought 
away with the bee: Of course, the negro 
only proved shrewd, thoughtful, and strictly 
honest ; but there have 
men doing considerably worse.— Tribune. 
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ee Any of our city subscribers failing to receive the 
Commonwealth regularly by carrier, will confer a favor by 
immediately notifying us of the fact at this office. 


POLITICAL PEACE PUTTERINGS AT NIAGARA 
FALLS. 
Dramatis Persone. 

Horace Greeley, as everybody who has read 
the Tribune for the last three years knows, has 
got an idea that some sort of a peace can be 
patched up with the Rebel Confederacy. He 
js, naturally and commendably, for peace ; he is, 
also, more naturally but less commendably, for 
compromise, for patching up matters, for fixing 
things, for truck and dicker, for stratagems, for 
indirection, for temporary expedients. He is 
an admirer of Henry Clay, and, of course, nat- 
urally a compromiser. He talks well and for a 
good while, but always finally yields. He is 
not inflexible. He never can be depended up- 
on to stand firm for or against anything. He 
represents the worst extreme of Paleyism, and 
is well fitted for a Professorship in the College 
of Expediency. He has an unconquerable dis- 
position, moreover, to meddle in governmental 
affairs, and to take out of the hands of the Pres- 
ident and Cabinet their appropriate work. 

President Lincoln, the party of the second 
part, is in some respects a man like Greeley. 
An old Whig, he believes in Compromise ; a 
Paleyite, he cottons to Greeley ; moreover, be- 
ing a candidate for re-election,he is anxious not 
to be outwitted by the Copperheads. But at 
the same time, he is President of the United 
States, and feels, in a good degree, his respon- 
sibility to the people for carrying on the gov- 
ernment and putting down the rebellion. His 
Cabinet participate in this feeling, of course, 
and on occasion, exercise an influence which 
tends to maintain the dignity of the Govern- 
ment and its head, against the fatal results 
which would follow if such an irresponsible and 
dangerous person as Greeléy should have his 
own way. 

Sanders, the rebel go-between, and Greeley’s 
correspondent, is simply a Copperhead _politi- 
cian, who, thrown by some accident across the 
border, in the early part of the war, is anxious 
to get back again and help his friends in New 
York to the plunder and prog which follows a 
sueceseful Presidential campaign. 

Hay is the President’s messenger ; Clay and 
Holcombe are rebels ; and Colorado Jewett is 
a fool. 


Sanders, Clay, Holcombe, Greeley and Jew- 
ett, make their appearance at Niagara Falls 
sometime between the 10th and 20th of July. 
The rebels, of course, put up at the Clifton 
House, on the British side. Rev. Dr. Brecken- 
ridge, of Ky., also looked in, and had a talk 
with Holcombe, who is his consin. A lot of 
Copperhead politicians, like Ex-Gov. Hunt, T. 
C. Fields, of New York city, and a Mr. Great- 
house, who had escaped from Fort Lafayette, 
were also lurking round. On the 12th, San- 
ders writesto Greeley : 

Dear Sir ;—I am authorized to say that the 
Hon. Clement C. Clay, of Alabama, Prof. 
James P. Holeombe, of Virginia, and George 
N. Sanders, of Dixie, are ready and willing to 
go at once to Washington, upon complete and 
unqualified protection being given either by the 
President or Secretary of War. Let the per. 
mission include the three names and one other. 

This is rather an abrupt beginning of the 
play, but perbaps it is well to leave something 
to the reader’s imagination. Of course he will 
infer that some correspondence had previously 
occurred between Sanders and Greeley, or else 
that Sanders was so minutely acquainted with 
Greeley’s characteristics that he knew precise- 
ly what he would do. 

Five days after, viz.,on the 17th, Greeley 
then at the Falls, sends this letter, not to San- 
ders, but to Clay, Holcombe and Jacob Thomp- 
son. fo 
GENTLEMEN :—I 9m informed that you are 


of propositions looking to the establishment of 
peace; that you desire to visit Washington in 
the fulfilment of your mission, and that you fur- 
{ ther desire that Mr. George N. Sanders shall 
| accompany you. If my intormation be thus far 
j substantially correct, | am authorized by the 
' President ofthe United States to tender you his 
safe conduct on the journey proposed, and to 
accompany you at the earliest time that will be 
agreeable to you. 





There is a bad hiatus here; for Greeley’s.i 


| note to Clay, Holcombe, and Thompson, does 


en instances of white 


encté 
beens ce yng a invested with se 
which your letter refers, or other gen 
clothed a th ers, r gentlemen 
‘sent to Was ington 
as jon. so. 
termimating at the 
calamities of the war. 


clysion to acknowledge 
for the “interest you have manifested in the 
furtherance of our wishes, and to express the 
hope that in any event, you will afford us the 


to Sanders. 


time. 


culties. 
cials knew anything about it ; but the seizure of * 


i sein gg ys 


authority 


* ptastces'discld ec iT 
were Communicated to 


e view of hastenin 
h, to be desired, 
iest possible moment the 


your ‘intér- 


_vention a safe conduct to Washington, and 
thence by any route which may” be 


designated, 
We would be 


pres mh bea A nes to Richmon 
i if Mr. George N. Sanders was em- 


Permit us in con- 


in this privilege. 
our obligations to you 


y¥ of tendering them in person before 


you leave the Falls. 


e remain, very respectfully. &c., 
r FO C. Clay, Jr. 
. J. P. HotcomBe. 
P. S.—It is proper to add that Mr. Thomp- 


son is not here, and has not been staying with 
us since our sojourn in Canada. 

This was a fair diplomatic fending off— 
Greeley and Lincoln had met their match. The 
former makes answer, on the 18th, that the state 
of facts presented in the letter “being materi- 
ally different from that which was understood 
to exist bythe President” when the safe con- 
duct was given, he feels bound to communicate 
with the President by telegraph: 


Clay and Holcombe reply that they will 
wait. 


On the 19th, Greeley writes that he is in- 


formed by telegraph that “further instructions 
left Washington last evening which will arrive 
at noon, on the 20th.” 
feels confident, will enable him to answer defi- 
nitely. 


Clay and Holcombe again say they will wait. 


We interrupt the progress of the play to in- 
troduce the following gossip from the N. Y. 
Herald's correspondence : 

Mr. Hay brought Mr. Lineoln’s reply yester- 
day. 
would not deliver it to Sanders, but came over 
and introduced Hay, who handed it in person 
When Greeley was leaving San- 
ders, he said, “This is not the end of this affair, 
and you must not think that we are black- 
guards”—as much as to say that Lincoln and 
Seward were. It appears that after Greeley had 
made all arrangements for the rebel commis- 
sioners to-go to Washington, Mr. Seward had 
a hand in manipulating the response of Mr. 
Lincoln to the propositions submitted by San- 
ders through Greeley. 
humor, and will probably fight it out in the col- | 
umns of the 7ribune. 


It was of such a nature that Mr. Greeley 


It appears that the negotiations to bring about 


correspondence between the rebel commission- 
ersand Mr. Lincoln has been going on for some 
e. Greeley came here with the sanction of 
old Abe, and arranged the programme for their | ak 
safe passage to Washington and back, for the The commissioners bluster a good deal about 


pire of an interview with the President to 


ring about asettlement of our national diffi- 
Up to this point none of the Cabinet offi- 


Grecley’s dispatch announcing that the rebel | °°) 
commissioners would go to Washington, kicked up | pervades the people of the Confederate States.” lie has cost us not less surely than $1,000,000,- 
such a muss that Mr. Seward and other members | «few"of them would purchase it at the expense /| 000. 

of the Cabinet ascertained what was going on. 
Seward, Stanton and. others, immediately; set them- ei i : : 
selves to work and upset all that Greeley had done | madder and madder, they lose their discretion | the arch conspirator speak, and tells us he thinks 


and repudiated him. 


: i ich | io vilifyethe s ocovere mr yent®@ thengef ou merit, and re entit facjer P. Be 
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These instructions, he 


Greeley left, out of | 


an 
to the comman deliver 

terday, and in that case when he may expect 
to be favored with such messa: 

International Hotel, Wednesday. 


owe... Eg gn TC CRON to 
Major Hay, and greatly ts if his return 


to pbington has been delayed by any ex- 
pectation of an answer to the communication 
which Mr. Holcombe received from him on yes- 
terday, to be delivered to the President of the 
United States. That communication was ac- 
cepted as the response to a letter of Messrs. 
Clay and Holcombe to the Hon. H. Greeley, 
and to that gentleman an answer has been 
transmitted. 

Exit Hay. 


The rebel-emissaries, finding themselves cut 


ultimatum, resolve to make as much political 
capital as possible for their Copperhead friends, 
so they address to Mr. Greeley a long letter. 
They begin by giving a copy of the President’s 
document, and then allude to Greeley’s author- 
ized proposition that they should visit Wash- 
ington. They accepted this offer, they say,— 


“As the evidence of an unexpected, but most 
gratifying change in the policy ofthe Presi- 
dent, a change which we felt authorized to 
hope, might terminate in the conclusion of a 
peace mutually just, honorable and advantage- 
ous to the North and to the South, exacting no 
condition but that we should be duly accred- 
ited from Richmond as bearers of propositions 
looking to the establishment of peace. Thus 
proffering a basis for conference as comprehen- 
sive-as we could desire, it seemed to us that the 
President opened a door which had previously 
beeri closed against the Confederate States for 
a full interchange of sentiments, free discussion 
of conflicting opinions,an:! uatrammelled effort 
to remove all causes of controversy by liberal 
negotiations. We, indeed, could not claim the 
benefit of a safe conduct which had been ex- 
tended to as in a character we had no right to 
assume and had never affected to possess: but 
the uniform declarations of our Executive and 
Congress, and the thrice repeated, and as 
offen. repulsed, attempts to open negotiations, 
furnish a sufficient pledge to us that this concil- 
iatory manifestaticn’ on the part of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, would be met by 
them in a temper of equal magnanimity. We 
had, therefore, no hesitation in declaring that 
if this correspondence was communicated to the 
President of the Confederate States, he would 
promptly embrace the opportunity presented 
for seeking a peaceful solution of this unhappy 
strife. We feel confident that you must share 
our profound regret that the spirit which dic- 
tated the first step toward peace had not con- 
tinued to animate the councils of your Presi- 
dent. Had the representatives of the two Gov- 
ernments met to consider this question, the 
most momentous ever submitted to human states- 
manship, in a temper of becoming moderation 
and equitv”— 

And so on. We omit the electionecring 
stuff, and publish only that which is essential to 


a full understanding of the “ negotiations.” 





| the indignity to which they have been subject- 
| ed, and to which the President attempts to sub- 
ject the Rebel authorities, and they profess to 
oice that while “an ardent desire for peace 


lof liberty, honor and self-respect.” Growine 
1 « z= 


| with their temper, and acknowledge, substan- 


in reference |» pd ‘ 7. | 
iS hie bb-yes..| plan, and he\ took an effectual method. We 


rejoice that the, negotiations are broken off. 
They were fegun by Sanders & Co., for the 
purposeof gaining two things: frst, time, through 
an armistice; and second, political advantages 
in the presidential election. If the rebel agents 
had got themselves into Washington, we should 


have lasted until November. The dangers of 


have had a campaign -of Protocols which would: 


Heap Quarters, U. S. | 
Fo.y Isvanp, S. C., July 6th, 1864. 
GENERAL Orpers, No. 42. 

The Colonel Commanding desires to bring to 
the notice of the troops under his command, a 
splendid example of gootl discipline and heroic 
fortitude on the part of a soldier. 
> Private John:-Hail, Co. D:;-54th~ Mass’ Vols., 
was, during the movement on James’ Island, on 





the Peace Congress of 1861 are weil enough 
remembered ; we know how narrowly the coun- 

try escaped a disgraceful surrender to the arm- 
ed rebellion, which would have entailed polit- 





short in their negotiations by the President's | 


| ious to pass through another such ordeal for the 
isake of a peace which would be worse than 
war. 

It was doubtless anti-diplomatic for Mr. Lin- 
coln to announce his ultimatum in his first com- 
munication. But having blundered into the 
affair, there was perhaps no other way of get- 
ting out. Let us rejoice in these times, when 
there is so little to rejoice over, that the Pres- 
ident has once more given the country assur- 
ance that the abandonment of slavery is an in- 
dispensable condition of peace. May he have 
the wisdom to see that something more even than 
the nominal abandonment of slavery is needed 
for its complete destruction. Complete and 
entire justice and equality of rights to the col- 
ored race must be guaranteed, through the 
speedy commencement of a new policy in all 
branches of the civil and military adminis- 
tration, or else the rebels cannot be enforced 
into even a nominal abandonment of their in- 
stitution. If “liberal terms” on “substantial 
and collateral points” means guardianship, de- 
nial of equal rights, in a word, serfdom, it will 
not be difficult to re-establish the worst fea- 
tures of the power which is nominally over- 
thrown. 


—<—_B- eS. SC 


WHETHER TWO LIES MAKE A TRUTH. 

James R. Gilmore (Edmund Kirke) says in 
his card, “ Jefferson Davis said to me last Sun- 
day (and with all his faults I believe him a man 
of truth): ‘ This war must go on till the last of 
this generation falls in his tracks, and his children 
seize his musket and fight our battle, unless you 
acknowledge our right to self-government. We 
are not fighting for slavery. 
for INDEPENDENCE, and (hat or extermination 
we will have !’” 

It has been stated on the other side, that we 
of the North are not fighting against slavery. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Gilmore’s faith in Jeff. 
Davis's truthfulness, the latter told a palpable 
lie, if he said what Mr. Gilmore reports. It is 
almost as flat a lie as that we are not fighting 
against slavery. The North never meant to 
fight against slavery: but after Jeff. began the 
fight for it, there was no choice left. We were 
pushed into an abolition war. We lied to our- 
| selves that it was nothing of the sort, and the 





| Mr. Gilmore has been to Richmond, heard 


| the anomalous potentate speaks the truth when 


The result was that the base of operations | tially, that they came upon their mission with- | he says he is not fighting for slavery, but the 


was changed, and Seward, instead of Greeley, | 
was the j ag sel : 
was drawn up, under Seward, or Seward’s au- | leave it to be inferred distinctly that their sole 
spices, addressed “To whom it may concern.” | object was to make political capital for their 
Greeley took this as an insult to him, and re- | Copperhead friends. They say: 

fused peremptorily to have anything to do with | Sat 
it, and Major Hay handed the communication | 
to Sanders in person. 
Greeley’s leaving so suddenly. 


operator. Another communication 


Enter Major Hay.—On the 20th, Presi- 


This is the cause of! 


duly accredited from Richmond as the bearers | 


ing as follows: 
EXxeEcuTiIve MANSION, WASHINGTON, ) 
July, 18th, 1864. f 
To whom it may concern : 


and the abandonment of Slavery, and which 
trol the armies now at war against the United 


Executive Government of the United States, 


bearers thereof shall have safe conduct both 
Ways. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Now, on the supposition that Mr. Greeley 
‘had received the deliberate, black and white 
| permission of the President to conduct Clay & 
Co. to Washington, there to present their prop- 
ositions, we must candidly say, that Greeley 
has a right to feel indignant at this supersedure 
| of himself by Major Hay, and this peremptory 
| change of programme by the President. On 
| the other hand,Greeley is served precisely right 





dent Lincoln’s secretary, Major John Hay, ar- 
rived, and in the presence of Mr. Greeley, hand- 
ed to Prof. Holeombe a communication read- 


Any proposition which embraces the restora- 
tion of peace, the integrity of the whole Union, 


States, will be received and considered by the 


and will be met by liberal terms on other sub- 
stantial and collateral points, and the bearer or 


out any expectation whatever of success, and 


“Jf there is any citizen of the Confedcrate 
States who has clung toa hope that peace was 
| possible with this Administration of the Federal 
| Government, it will strip from his eyes the last 
| film of such delusion” 


| And so on—We omit, again, the electioneer- 


ing. 

| The Mission to Richmond. 

| We may as well now relate the story of the 
| mission of Mr. J. R. Gilmore, and of Colonel 
| Jacquess, to Richmond. Mr. Gilmore is the 
|“ Edmund Kirke” who wrote “ Among the 
| Pines.” He formerly published the Knicker 


. . ' a a J) ’ s <. 
comes by and with an authority that can eon- | becker and Continental. Col. Jacquess is an Tl 


| linois officer who has served with distinction in 
‘the Army. Mr. Gilmore, in a note to the 
| Transcript says, that Col. Jacquess went with 
‘him to Richmond, by virtue of a pass directed 
ito Gen. Grant, directing him to “allow J. R. 
| Gilmore and friend to pass our lines and go 
| South.” He says he saw Jeff Davis, who told 
‘him “This war must go on till the last of this 
| generation falls in his tracks, and his children 
iseize his musket and fight our battle, unless 
| vou acknowledge our right to self-government. 
| We are not fighting for Slavery. We are 
‘fighting for Independence, and that, or exter- 
| mination, we will haye.” Hence, Mr. Gilmore 
|infers that peace negotiations “will result in 


| for meddling with 4 matter which he had no! nothing.” How and why, Mr. Gilmore went 


ing that he could carry out his plan without 
| Seward’s knowledge and consent; or that the 
| President would hesitate, on expediency prin- 
| ciples, to change his plan as soon as he had ob- 
| tained an inkling that it was likely to work an 
injury to himself or the government. 

Perhaps this is as good a place as any to in- 
troduce Mr. Greeley’s editorial remarks on the 
subject. 

[From the Tribune of the 22d.] 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| and been privy to no further or other negotia- 


tions than were fully authorized, and more | 
‘than authorized; but these related solely to|? 


right whatever tomeddle with, and for suppos- | to Richmond, he promises té&reveal in the Sep- 


|tember Atlantic. Col. Jacquess, who, we sus- 
pect, is much the most important man of the 
| two, says nothing. 

| Gilmore says the President did not know that 
| Jacquess was the “friend” who was going to 
Richmond, and that he (Gilmore) knows noth- 


‘ing of Greeley’s negotiations, and has not seen 
| him for three months. 
to have known anything of these two simulta- 
'neons quasi-diplomatic visits, one to Niagara 
The editor of this paper has taken part in| Falls and the other to Richmond, were Abra- 


The only men whoseem 


ham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis, and-unfortu- 
ately, Mr. Lincoln is the only one of the two 


| bringing the antagonists face to face in amica-| who can be prored to have had any knowledge 
| ble rather than belligerent attitude, with a | of either. 


| view to the initiation of an earnest effort for 
peace, to be prosecuted at Washington. The 
{ movement has had no immediate success. 


We may hereafter obtain facts which will 


modify. our judgment; but at present our opin- ; 


| battle of Manassas bring into bold relief the 


| dominion upon us of the South. We are com- 
| pelled to take the sceptre, and it is our duty to 


'up to arms, to command, to empire. 
| military should constitute a leading part of ev- 
{ery white man’s education. 
' should be a high privilege, to he enjoyed by those | ble ! 


|e right of self-government,” “independence.” 
| This means, if it means anything, that the Con- 


| vided we would acknowledge the right of the 
| rebels therein to be a separate nation, and to 
lrule accerding, to their sovereign pleasure and 
lability, all the loyal citizens of the United 
| States dwelling within their limits. Credat Ju- 
|deus. We never denied their right to self- 
‘government. They always had more than in- 
| dependence. They were not content with the 
|never-disputed right to hang all abolitionists 
lcaught within their borders. They went to 
war, avowedly and distinctly, to expand sla- 
‘very throughout the common territory, that or 
|nothing. And, to make their success forever 
‘sure, they designed, and do still, to overthrow 
republicanism on this continent, because it is 
theoretically and practically hostile to slavery. 
' They might be content with serfdom instead of 
‘slavery; but to enjoy even that it is still more 
‘necessary to put democracy out of the way. 

| The rebels, in their corporate capacity, have 
| never declared the true object of the rebellion. 
'In that capacity they are diplomatic, and di- 
|plomacy always lies, unless the truth would 
‘serve its purpose better, and sometimes, as in 
'the case of Seeretaty Seward, even then. But 
‘in vino veritas, also in the intoxication of victo- 
‘ry. Directly after the first Bull Run, the 
| Richmond Whig let the exact truth leak out, 
‘only that it spoke of bringing the whole race 
‘of Southern whites into an aristocracy, when 
lit meant merely the slaveholding whites and 
{their immediate white parasites. This is what 


lit said, and. what the rebellion means :— i gra ; P , I 
| lin itself, is effectively exploited against us here 


| «The rout and dispersion at the great pitched 


igreat fact that the Yankees are humbugs, and 
that the white people of the slaveholding States 
are the true masters—the real rulers of this 
‘continent. * * * The break-down of the 
Yankees, their utter unfitness for empire, forces 





prepare ourselves to our destinies. We must 
elevate our race, every man of it—breed them 


The art 


The right of voting 
only who are worthy to exercise tt. In a word, | 
the whole white population of the South should | 
be brought into a high-toned aristocracy, duly 
impressed with a sense of its own functions, and 


its obligations to freedom and civilization,” | 


ical serfdom for a century ; and we are not anx- | 


We are fighting | 


federate States would relinquish slavery, pro- | 


| July 2d, 1864, placed in the advance with or- 
‘ders to stay at his post until relieved. When 
| the relief came he was found dead of sunstroke. 
_ A soldier who bearssuch suffering but stands 
fast on his post of trust is an honor to the ser- 
| vice, and deeply as the Colonel Commanding 
regrets the loss of this and other soldiers, he 
| feels proud of having had such men under his 
/command, and he will bring the names of every 
| oflicer or enlisted man who does: his duty so 
| well, to the notice of the General Command- 
ing. 

Commanders of the regiments or detach- 
‘ments will forward to these Head Quarters the 
| names of officers and men who have distin- 
_guished themselves while under the Colonel's 
;command on July 2d at James’ Island. 
| By order of Wa. HEtNr, 

Col. 103d N. Y. V. Comd’g Post. 
(Signed) L. B. Berry, 
| 1st Lieut. and A. A. A. General. 
cis audit 
| Representative Recreits.—By refer- 
‘ence to the notice given in our advertising col- 
umns by Provost Marshal Day, it will be seen 
_ that persons not liable to draft can procure rep- 
| resentative recruits by depositing one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars with the State Treas- 
urer, and that such recrutts count in the quota 
of the city, town or district to which the appli- 
eant belongs. The number is limited to twen- 
| ty-five per cent.,.(including other recruits pro- 
_cured by the State) of the quota of the city, 
town or district. This gives to persons exempt 
‘from draft an opportunity to bear their share 
of the burdens of the war. We trust that this 
class will avail themselves of this privilege. 


-'There are but very few towns in the State 


'where there are not exempts enough abundant- 
ly able to furnish one quarter of the quotas of 
their towns respectively in this way. 

<-e- 


| —— — nana 


| Prrsonat.— Senator Sumner was in this 
| city on Saturday last. He is now, we believe, 
| at Nahant.——Gen. Fremont passed through 
Boston, on Friday, on his way to Nahant. 
Ex-Secretary Chase has gone, we believe, to 
| the same locality, after having passed some days 
in this city at the Revere House. Some of the 
| newspapers have stated that a complimentary 
| dinner was given to Mr. Chase at the Parker 
| House, on Saturday last. Not correct. Mr. 
, Chase merely dined with a number of gentle- 
men who dine every Saturday at Young’s Ho- 
| tel, an occurrence not claiming newspaper pub- 
| licity, and which would not have been noticed 
| by us but to correct the error of others. At 
| the Commencement Exercises at the Wesleyan 
| University, Middletown, Connecticut, the hon- 
‘orary degree of LL. D. was conferred on Geo. 
| Thompson, Esq., of England. 
PE aS ae cs 2 inal 
Tne ATLANTIC MontuLy for August, which 
'came to hand too late for notice in our “liter- 
| ary” page this week, is full of excellent “Sum- 
'mer reading” from the pens of some of its best 
The varied contents of the num- 


| contributors. 
| ber will be noticed more fully in our next. 


| 





. Tue Propuet turRNED Porrtician.—An 

article on this subject written for this day’s 

| Yommonwealth is unavoidably crowded out. It 

‘shall appear in our next issue. The matter will 

not lose in interest by a week’s postponement. 
Ciba. FRR Se Bl 





Wrone AGain.—The Courier in its would- 
be sarcastic allusions to the gentleman it cred- 
its with the Editorship of this paper, is in error. 
The gentleman referred to, though an occasion- 
al and valued contributor to our literary col- 
umns, is not the Editor, nor has he anything to 
do with the political or business management 


erilet (aD FPO ie 

PROVING THE INCONTROVERTIBLE! 
The Paris Correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, alludes with some degree of pardon- 
, able bitterness to the rejection by the Wash- 
ington Louse of Representatives of the propo- 
sition to amend the Coustitution forbidding 





| Slavery : 

| _“That after three years and more of war 
i there should be still more than a third of the 
! so-called representatives of the so-called loyal 
| States so stockishly blind to the eauses and 
| fated drift of the war, as to vote down the pro- 
| posed Constitutional abolition of Slavery, was 
the sad news of last week’s American tele- 
grams.... The vote of Congress, had enough 


—and serves us more than half right. Ex- 
cepting a party, small even as yet in the soi- 
disant free North, it is pia clear that the 
mass of us do still need the prolongation of this 
War of Liberation for a long time to come, to 
free us from our miserable subjection to chro- 
matic prejudice.” 

The Correspondent next notices what he 
deems the unnecessary labor of the Tribune 
(and other journals) answering Copperhead 
malignity, by what he considers a work of sn- 
pererogation, that of proving the incontroverti- 


“F note that you Tribune deem it worth the 
while at this day to parade proots that negroes 
can fight, that negroes are on a level with rats, 
dogs, cats and Caucasions, and can fight—and 
this to persuade the “most intelligent people on 


1867. 


of the Commonwealth. “ 
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a policeman. 


not disputed; inde 
ed, and adinitted 1 
ness, the conductor 
of the company d 
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Of course, all reports that the writer has | 


j j ivi ident by the issue 
been engaged in proposing, or receiving, or | evide ’ 


| Smith’s testimony as to the valor of the colored | not seem to have any immediate connection | 
Superintendent Fig 


troops, as exhibited ander his own eyes, “ See-! with Sanders’s letter. Sanders wrote that Clay | 
ing is believing” :-— | Holeombe, Sanders and one other, (probably, | 
A few days ago, I sat in the tent of Gen. W. | the Colorado foot) wanted to goto Washington. | 


ion is that Mr. Lincoln has got himself narrow- ;| The sentence we put in italics is the key to l the face of the earth,” of a truth that stands 


: : : dgpes SaCARe , - : 5 : out in red letters on all historical records, and 
scuss , tical terms ases ace, , ly out. of a very bad scrape. Wecongratulate ,this. In the new government for which the é 
discussing, hypothetical terms or bases of Peace, ; ly 7 my # . }| traveller's journals, and war-office accounts, 


y a accredi ‘nts F ich- } 1 or i is shelli . ; i 4 j ic] ho j ‘ ’ 
whether with accredited agents of the Rict | him, and hope that he will hereafter insist that . rebellion was instituted, the judicial honor will | itik: Cenenaly sanieaitte-riecen: Masta tp Snine 


copa ne ede age ee Ase | peace commissioners shall be accredited by Jef: . be confined to the worthy whites. The unwor-| Park, trom Hamilear to Lord Clive, trom old 
o ? 


From an account in the Nashville Times,:of 
the celebration of Independence Day ‘by the | 
colored people of that city, we take the follow- 


, 
ing :— 


pany, in the followi 


“Hereafter, colo 


“The colored citizgar had a great jollifica- 
tion on the Fourth at, their bran-dance and 
‘ays in the suburbs of the city. A remarka- 

ly fine looking regiment was on parade, com- 
posed of athletic, well-dressed, well-drilled and 
decidedly military looking soldiers, who po 
doubt could, on a fair field, take the conceit 
out of any rebel regiment ever raised in Mid- 


ored laborers in the Commissary Department 
marched. out to the barbecue in a very amus- 
ing procession. The once elegant, but now 
somewhat faded colors of the rebel ‘Rock City 
Guards,’ which cost originally the sum of $900, 
floated gaily at the head of the procession; 
this was followed by a few platoons of colored sol- 
diers, and these by the emancipated civilians, 
who used to hew wood and draw water for 
traitors. We noticed among their number many 
bloed relations, such qs the sons, nephews, and 
haf brothers of many of the wealthiest and most 


rominent rebel planters in Middle Tennessee. | commanders and engineers in ‘the service—a| 


t was the most striking example of miscegen- 
ation we ever witnessed. We mean ne sneer 
at our colored people in this remark. They 
cannot help, and ate not responsible for the 
fact that many thousands of their number bave 
the blood of thousands of the first families of 
Tennessee flowing in their veins. It is their 
misfortune, not. their fault. All we find faut 
with is, that their awhile relatives, instead of treat- 
ing them kindly and assisting them, try to op- 

_ press and degrade them, and pay blackguard 
« +. 


ay stood “1 » ix hours! 
dle Tennessee in a very short time. The col- | om ne 
\ eral.) 
, But they stood it, and when my arrangements 
were completed for charging the works, they Fool: or 


| mdved et die eee OF elterate tote by himself and the President asvather a shrewd 





F. Smith, commander of the eighteenth army | A proper answer would have been similar to | eR. 


corps. and heard hissnatration of the manner 
in which Gen. Hinks’s division of colored troops 


_ stood the fire and charged upon the rebel works 
east of Petersburg on the 16th of Jane. There | 


were eighteen guns pouring a constant fire of 


the one the Bowery boy gave to the man who 
said he wanted to go fo Division Street:— 
'“Why fm thunder don’t you go, then?” In- 
stead of that Mr. Greeley says to Clay & Co.,1 


shot and shells upon those troops, enfidaling the | am informed that you want to caney peace prop- 


line, cutting it lengthwise and crosswise. “ Yet 
Not a man 
flinched. (These are the words of the Gen- 
It was as severe.a test as [ever saw. 


attack. I expected that they would fall back, | 
or be cut to preces; butwhen Isaw them move | 
over the field, gain the works, and capture the 
guns, I was astounded! They lost between. 
five and six’ hundred men in doing it. There | 
is material in the negro to make the best troops 
in the world if they are properly trained.” 
Those are the words of one of the ablest 


graduate of West Point, who, earlier in the 
war, had the prejudices which were held by 
many other men against the negro. He has 
changed his views. He is convinced, and hen- 
orably follows his convictions, as do all men who 
are not stone blind and perversely wilful. 


Only a “Nigger!” 
Lieut. Hunt of Utica (U. S. regular artillery), 
recently felloverboard a tugin the James 


River, and was drowned. His body not being 





' 


-ositions to Washington and to take Sanders 
along with you. Did Greeley receive any let- 
ter from Clay & Co., or any other letter from 
Sanders, or have any conversation with.-the 
was his letter of the 17th cooked: up 


thing for the purpose of drawing out an admis- 
sion that the rebel commissioners were author- 
ized to open negotiations? We shall probably 
know sometime. 


Clay and Holcombe, on the 18th, return this 
answer to Greeley: 


Str: We have the honor to acknowledge 
your favor of the 17th inst., which would have 

en answered on yesterday but for the ab- 
sence of Mr. Clay.” The safe conduct of the 
President of the United States has been ten- 
dered us, we regret to siate, under some mis- 
apprehension of facts. We have not been 
aceredited to him from Richmond as.the bear- 
= of propositions looking to the establishment 
e are, however, in the confidential employ- 


| would thereby have. been sensibly 


tion to do anything of the sort ; and he is qui 


| 
| Those provisions he heartily approves, and is 
| newise inclined to violate 

| "More than this he does not as yet feel at 


liberty to state, though he soon may be.. All, 
| that he can now add is his general inference | else to Niagara Falls, to consult with George .don’t go to war for a word whose odor is offen- 


terson 
te | 
aware of those provisions of law which relate , of the United States, the Presidenfand Cabinet, | army, 
to volunteer negotiators with public enemies. at least, shall be consulted, directly and offi- _ would grant to our ewn sokliers. The blacks 


cially, first and last, in all negotiations or at- 
tempts to negotiate. 
him to be sending Horace Greeley or anybody 


It does not look well for slavery ean be avoided, all the better. 


Davis himself, and that the Government thy whites will form the rank and file of the black Egyptians under Sesostris to modern 
with no more suffrage than Copperheads | black Egyptians under Col. X. in Mexico this 
, day. 

the greatest civilizedest Powers of Europe, the 


France, England, Ashantee, Dahomey, 


will. of course, be mu4-sills, and if the word barebackedest, beastliest.chief of an Airican, 


} ( 


deff. ' never dreamed nor bad reason to dream that 


_Davis.knows the merits of the dictionary, and | men, whatever their rank in the chromatic 
|seale, could be 80 inhuman as to lack fighting 


juality. It was left, seemaito be yet left to the 


i that the pacification of our country is neither y sanders aud Colorado Jewett. It he wants sive to his best fends. Slavcholders. with un- | intelligent {white] American to dream that his 
peace, let him send a messenger to Richmond; ,enfranchixed whites to dé their fighting and | benighted distortions of vision in this regard 
if Davis warts peace; let himsend one to Wash- ignorant blacks to make corn and cotton. are | ™ay turn out to be sun-lit nature’s fact!” 


| so difficult nor so distant as seemsto be gener- 
, ally supposed.” 
pFrom the 7ribune of the 23d.] 


fe It has seemed to us not only desirable bat’ ington. If neither are ready, it isa waste of ' 
‘feasible to ascertain substantially the terms time, and a derogation of dignity, to be put- roll the wealth of the meanly-industrious Yan-, 


hwhereon ‘each belligerent is now willing to 
/ make Peace, or in default of which he insists 
| on a continuance of the War; and we have | 
) taken some trouble to elicit the required infor- 


_ Lincoln has frankly indicated the vital condi- | 
tions whereon he insists; but the other party | 


| have only objected to Ais terms of “reconstruc- 
| tion” without indicating their own. We believ 


mable or otherwise, the National cause | 
moted. | 
But we bow to supe 
wisdom of superi 7 


ace neatly-enubbed. See these two notes : 


agents. 4 
“That neither party is ready for peace seems | military world into Rome. 
-mation, with but partial success. Presideut evident enough, in spite of Mr. Greeley’s mis- ‘scheme here truthfully confessed, but it arises 
chievous opinion to the contrary. Davis says ‘out of the necessities of the position. The 
to Gilmore, “ Independence or Extermination.” slaveholders must either do this or succumb to 
e Lincoln says to Clay and Holcomb,“ Lay down the forces of modern civilization. For it is 
they might have been brought to set forth their your arms and abolish slavery, and then’ we'll not simply a question of hanging so many ab- 
terms 0 Peace ; and that, whether these were begin to talk about minor iiiatters.”.. Now wha olitionists; but of shutting out science’ and the 
wants the President of the United States to army of arts. The slavebolders having staked 
eee tom axTeast to the announce more favorable serms forthe rebels? all in this game, their destruction is thé only 
i i d pa | Doubtless, after. agreeing that the commission ion: | alternative to their suecess. It is a War, not 
To resume the narrative: Major Hay gets | ers might come to Washington, it was impolite | merely to abolish slavery, but to establish a re- 
to send such a message; but having changed | public in which, without distinction of race, all 


tering at Niagara Fails through umaccredited kees into Richmond and Atlanta, as the patri-| 
‘cians of Italy once rolled the wealth of the less | 


of course destined to rule the continent. and | 





Major Hay would respectfully inquire wheth-| his mind as to the volicy of transferrin~ the | shall be ecamal befnne the I~ 


~ 


y 


-<@’-e2- _——-- 


FROM EUROPE, 
The principal items of the week’s news from 


Europe is a sensation report of an engagement 
Not only is this | between the “Kearsage” and the “Florida,” 
| off Jersey, on the 13th inst., in which, it is said, 
the Federal steamer had the worst of it; and 
was compelled to put into Gorey (Jersey )—fa- 
mous for its oyster-fishery and for a venerable 
fortress, a castle of strength and renown in the 
days of the Plantagenets. The report is be- 
lieved to™be without foundation. Certainly 
the “Kearsarge” was not engaged. 


It was reported on the 16th, that a truce had 


beew agreed on between the Germans and the 
Danes, to the 31st inst., witha view to the 
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FINANCIAL—THE NEW LOAN. 

“ The public debt,” says the Washington cor- 
espondent of the Boston Advertiser, “now (Ju- 

26th) amounts to $1,805,523,564 90, being 
h inerease during the week. of $9,320,200, 
“age an increase of only $4,170,800-duri 

©. previous week. Over seven and a half 
nillions of the increase bear no interest, .Un- 
raid requisitions now amount to $7,004,000, be- 
hg an increase of $4,700,000 during the week. 
[he daily receipts, under the Internal Revenue 
Act, now average from $750,000 to $800,000. 
On one day within a week, they were over 
31,100,000.” 5, °* : 
On the 25th, Secretary Fessenden issued pro- 


Le. 





posals for the New Loan. Notice is given that | 


‘subscriptions will be received for Treasury 


notes to an amount not exceeding $200,000,009, | 
payable in three years from August 23, 1864, | 
and bearing interest at the rate of seven and | 
three-tenths per cent. per annum, with semi-, 
annual coupons attached, payable in lawful | 
money. These notes can be converted at ma-| 
turity at the option of the holder into six r/ 
cent. gold-bearing bonds, redeemable after Bre 
and payable in twenty years from August 15, 
1867. Accompanying the announcement of 
the loan, the Seeretary issues an appeal to the | 
loyal people of the United States. He says : | 
“ Up to the present moment you have readily | 
and cheerfully afferded the means necessary | 
to support your Government in this protracted | 
struggle. It is your war. You proclaimed it, | 
and you have sustained it against traitors every- 
where, with a patriotic devotion unsurpassed in 
the world’s history. The securities oflered are 
such as should command your ready confidence. | 
Much effort has been made to shake the public | 
faith in our National credit, both at home and | 
abroad. As yet, we have asked no foreign aid. 
Calm and self-reliant, our own means have thus 
far proved adequate to our wants. They are 
yet mee to meet those of the present and fu- 
ture. It still remains for patriotic people to 
furnish the needful supply. The brave men | 
who are fighting our Caches by land and sea; 
must be fed and clothed. Munitions of war | 
of all kinds must be furnished, or the war must | 
end in defeat and disgrace. * ® * “He who 
selfishly withholds his aid, in the hope of turn- 
ing his available means to greater immediate 
profit, is speculating upon his country’s misfor- 
tunes, and may find that what seems to be pres- 


Committee he went to Washington, after the | 
first battle of Bull Run, and for months mer- | 
cifully ministered to the wounded soldiers in — 
hospital there, his calls for help being abund- 
antly ed to by Christian men and wo- 
men in New York, who supported him in this 
comparatively private but initia 
Commission. Thence he ‘went to ke 
land as soon as news of a battle there reached 
Northern ears. General Burnside found him 
so full of genereus impulses. and other inspira- 
tions of a zeal according to knowledge, that he | 
appointed Mr. Colyer to the post of Superin- , 
tendent of the Poor at Newbern and also di- 
rector of the secret service, in which contra- 
bands bore prominent as spies, scouts, &c. 
Returning to New York, Mr. Colyer originated | 
the United States Christian Commission, and | 
having been counted out of its direction to | 
make way for more notorious but less efficient | 
entlerhen, he turned his attention to the no- 
Je work of béfriending the colored race when- 
ever and wherever his aid could avail. As | 
Secretary of the Committee of Merchants to 
assist the victims of our last July riots, he show- 
ed rare executive ability and integrity, by his | 
distribution of over forty thousand dollars amopg 
the sufferers. In the further endeavors put | 
forth by these poor creatares to procure com- 
pensation from the city, Mr. Colyer has been of 
great service. Whenthe Union League Club 
concluded to draw off their kid gloves and nut 
in practice their. political theories in the di- | 
rection of recruiting colored regiments, Mr. 
Colyer was the man unanimously chosen * to 
superintend the enterprise, and three regi- 
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|ments of stalwart soldiers were speedily en- | Grant’s army. 
| reported. The enemy, under command of Ear- 


listed to sustain the flag-. And now this genu- 
ine philanthropist has just come off victorious | 
in his championship of a poor widow who was | 
forcibly ejected by the conductor from one of | 
George Law’s Eighth Avenue cars the other 

day. A policeman having been quite officious 

in aiding to peMpetrate this outrage, Mr. Colyer | 
at once set about discovering by what right car 
drivers and conductors could claim the services 
of policemen in putting persons out of the cars, 
whose color was their only crime. The thorough | 
ventilation of the case and the investigation | 
had before the Police Commissioners resulted | 
in adding largely to the knowledge of the pub- | 


|lic, besides securing freedom to all to ride in | ly unreliable. 


the Eighth Avenue cars,agd admonishing police- | 


} 
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| Ferry. This was the first story. 


= t 
now every prominent city has its one or more 
daily f ) Jv and with few exceptions they are 

It sol a nuy each, ard are consequently 
within the reach of thousands, who ‘heretofor 
fave been denied them, —beyond and below 
the circle of voters,— and silently bat surely 
educating them for political por 
wide the intelligence to use it and the courage to |» 
demand it. Other instruments are working in |; 
the same direction ; but this one alone is enough, | Addie A., dav , 
and will do its work. A cheap and free press | "Th Charlestown, 25th inst., by Rev. C. H. Leonard, Wil- 
is the foe of privilege and wintery, and the | tiam cipal of Prescott School, to Mary J. : 
friend of universal suffrage and the parent of | both of C- 
republicanism.— Springfield Republican. 








DEATHS, 
* Seven ; 
pence.—{ Commonwealth.] In Chelsea, 15th ult., Capt. Samuel G. Flowers, aged 44 
ake prone essel at the of ¢ ay ° 
ay at making his 
THE WAR. Sse topagbacrea tne Aduce To 
There was a report towards the close of last | | 1m Cumberiand, M¢., of typhoid fever, Ist Lieut. J. H. V 


| week that Secretary Stanton, following in the | of Western Virginia, and a member of Gen. Hunter's Staff. 
ton 


footsteps of Secretary Chase, had resigned, the 


alleged reason being the hostile manceuvres of Seobaniee evoke Se wee, 
Postmaster-General Blair. The Copperheads | Gilson, aged.19 yrs. 5 mos., member of Co. G, 134th Reg's 


> aged 19 y 
linois Vois., oldest son of Edmund L. and'E. Charlotte 

ilson, formerly of Bosten. ‘ 
Killed, at Coal Harbor, 8th ult., Charles P. Carling, of 
ee granite catter, a member of Massachusetts Sth 


In Washington, 18th inst., of wounds received on the 11th 
ult., Lieut. Philip D. Mason of the lst United States Artil- 
lery, son of Jonathan Mason, Esq., of this city, 22 years. 


headquarters of the army before Petersburg. _| This gallant young officer suffered severely before death, he 
having been seven days in an ambulance aud two on the 


Gen. Ord has been assigned to the command river while being canubid trois Gis bettle-fe to the Douglas 
“ : x ospital in Washington, sufferi of the 
of the Eighteenth Corps, in place of Gen. W. | ae gees oF Wd rigne kaeh ona ei a ty 4 cinece Cn 
F. Smith, and Gen. Birney to the command of | of which he bore with a fortitude eliciting the admiration of 
; cae ie all who wisnessed his sufferings. 
the Tenth Corps, vice Gillmore, resigned. 
There is nothing of a from Gen. 
Another “rebel invasion” is 


° 


were very jubilant over this reported resigna- 
tion, which, to their annoyance, has not been 
confirmed. 

Secretary Seward has been on a visit to the 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ONE OF 


ly, encountered Gens. Crook, Averill, and Mul- Hunnewell’s Great Remedies. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL COUGH 


ligan, in the Shenandoah valley, on Sunday | g pag eEDY.—The basis of this tip dentietek ‘yen 
morning. The Union troops were defeated | tion, now of such well-earned celebrity, is & freedom from 
and compelled to fall back. Early occupied | every component calculated to debilitate, and by such to al- 


Martinsburg and advanced toward Harper's. ~— 8 eres See or ae wee Se Ta a6 te only 
| true theory by which Throat and Lung Complaints can be 


Later re- | effectually cured. 

ports deny, more or less, the accuracy of the! To prevent asking attention to long stories of great cures, 

preceding. We are told from Baltimore that | %2¢? !0ca! causes make almost all such complaints different 
© n effect, I would ask confidence, which will be sacred. in 

by far the greater part of the rumors, and even | 





es Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness; Sore Throat, Bronchial and Asth- 
positive statements, hourly put forth, are utter- | matic Complaints, Whooping Cough, and to all Throat and 
| Lung Complainis, which, when neglected, end in Consump- 


age * ~ tion. Testimonials from Physicians of the highest respecta- 
Public interest is concentrated on the news ' bility. and from invalids, can be seen at my office by ll in- 


; | the provisions of the oue hundred and thirtieth chapter of | 


aE RIA /men not to put themselves out by offering to put 

tay 62in. leads to future los. 1 appeal, there- others out of cars. Mr. Colyer has come off | 
fore, with confidence, to a loyal and patriotic | | - rep eng A eiedal Sambols Slcwines'| 
people, and invoke the efforts of all whu love | ee ee 


their country and desire its glorious future, | ie a Re 
to aid their government in sustaining its credit, MRE. LAYARD, THE rom AND THE REBEL 


and placing that eredit upon a sound founda- 
tion.” A London correspondent of the N. Y. Tri- 
_bune, commanting on the animated debate on _ 
'the motion to censure the Government, moved 
by Mr. Disraeli, in the House of Commons, 
the pursuit of happiness,” must necessarily in-| gives the following vivid description of a hit, 
clude the right of free locomotion, for human | “a palpable hit,” made by Mr. Layard, Under 
locomotion is necessarily a part of life, and as; Secretary for Foreign Affairs, under which the 
necessarily an attribute of liberty; while the | Tories reeled and writhed, and gave way toa 
pursuit of happiness must certainly be held to! storm of fury rarely witnessed in the ordinari- | 
include the right of unrestricted movement. | ly decorous Houses of Parliament :— ; 
These have always been truism—as respects} When I entered, Mr. Layard was making a 
our white population. But not so, at least, in; very telling speech in favor of the Government. | 
some American cities, as regards the colored |The opposition winced under it a great deal. . 
population. New York and Washington have | Mr. Layard is a short, thick-set, vary English 

i 5 man, with mixed gray hair and whiskers, and , 
enjoyed a bad pre-eminence for the scandalous not a very pleasant sort of a man to encounter. 
distinction made between white and _ black. | His tone is severe, and he has a way now and 
The proclaimed restriction of colored people to| then of ‘ showing his teeth,” apt to excite the 
particular cars (as to particular nooks and cor- then “a = at One of the ron 
ners ofchurches and theatres), has been one of ows tat SA ee ee re oe 
the standing announcements of cruel wrong 


turned to Mr. Cobden (who had been severe 
upon the Government while supporting it) and 

and insult to a portion of the native population, | said, * When my honorable friend, the member 
a standing advertisement of national infamy in | fT Rochdale, said that there was ro difference 
nwren ef final We believe that. thanks | between those who sat on this bench and those 
pin betrays, neti a triple sens '. anks | on the other, did he reflect on one question of 
to Senator Sumner, this scandalous oppression | yjtal interest to my honorable friend — the 
has been brought to an end in Washington, ! American question?” (Here the Opposition 


that is to say, endéd, as far as legal ordinances cried * Oh,” asif surprised by an arrow.) a It 
. we had listened to the threats which came from 


+> + @- -— 
THE RIGHT OF FREE LOCOMOTION. 
The “inalienable rights” of “life, liberty, and 








from Georgia. Unfortunately, the intelligence 
is by no means clear or reliable as to details, 


| notwithstanding which, three great facts loom 


out prominently. First, that Johnston having 
been superseded by Hood, the latter attacked 
the Federal army, and after a terrible struggle, 


_ suffered a signal defeat. The fighting raged 
during the 20th, 21st, and 22d. The slaughter | 


on both sides was very great. Second, that 
Atlanta is closely invested; a portion of the 
city is said to be in the possession of Gen. 
Thomas. Third, that Atlanta must fall into 


_ our hands very quickly would seem to admit of 


no doubt, North or South. Among the losses 
on our side must be noted the death of Gen. 
McPherson, a very able, energetic, and popu- 
lar commander, killed by a Rebel sharpshooter 
on the 22d. 

Two raiding expeditions, by Gen. Garrard, 
and by Gen. Rousseau, have been most success- 
ful; the first in destroying the bridges at Cov- 
ington, forty miles east of Atlanta. The pub- 
lic stores at Covington and Coneyer were also 
destroyed, with two thousand bales cotton, a 
locomotive, and a train of cars. Gen. Rous- 
seau’s exnedition was a great success. They 
destroyed all the bridges down toward Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
ed, and destroyed the railroad at different 
points for twenty miles south. Both columns 
have arrived safe at Marietta. 


At the latter point they diverg- | 


| terested. \ 

| {GF For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 

| Weeks & Potter, Crafts & Williams, G. C. Goodwin & Co., 
| Carter, Rust & Co., M.S. Burr & Co., Wholesale Agents. 
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| AGENTS For Ta!1s Paper.—The following named persons are 
authorized by the Publisher to receive subscriptions for the 
Commonwealth in their respective towns and neighborhoods, 
and to receipt for the same : 

East Abington—CHIAS. R. CURTIS 

Worcester—JOHN McCOMB. 

Lexington—BURNETT & SAVILLE. 
| Weymouth—Wwa. BARTLETT. 
| Providence, R.I.,—DUNBAR B. HARRIS. 
Springfield, Mass..—E. W. TWING. 
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| Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Provost MaRSAAL's OrrFice, 
| State House, Boston, July 19th, 1864. 
The following Regulations have been adopted by the Board 
| of Recruitment. 

No. 1. No recruits shall be assigned to any city, ward or 
town beyond the number that may be necessary to fill its 
quota under the call of the President for five hundred thou- 
| sand men, dated the 18th jinst., until all other sub-districts 
| which have deposited money with the Treasurer shall have 
| received the number of recruits to which they are entitled. 
| No.2. Any person not liable to the Draft may deposit a 

sum of one hundred and twenty-five dollars (#125) as pro- 
| vided by General Order No. 27, and be entitled toa represen- 
| tative recruit, and such recruit shall be credited to the town 
or ward, in which such person is resident, unless he shall 
elect to credit him to the Commonwealth at large ; and un- 
| less such sub-district has been already credited with twenty- 
| five per cent. (25 per cent.) of the number of recruits re- 
| quired to fill its quota, under the call of the Presideut, dated 





FAIRBANKS’ 
SCALES! 


eee 


Universally Acknowledged 

; Eee 

Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 

‘ TO BE THE STANDARD! 

For sale in every variety—as Hay. Coal, Railroad, Portable 

> | Platform and Counter Seales; Butehers’, Druggists’ and 

| Bankers’ Scales, &c., at their warehouse, 

118 MILK STREET, 
(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 
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BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR. 


A Proclamation the Payment of 
Seondion to Volnsteers 


With the advice and consent of the Council, by virtue of | _24—8™ 


LL 


MOUNT HOPE CEMETERY. 

The Jamaica Plain Cars, which leave the corner of Brom- 
field and Tremont Streets at 2.10 P M., will connect daily, 
until November 1, with a coach to the Cemetery, which will 
return at 6 P.M. 

Fare 15 cents each Way. 











the Acts of Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-four and in the ex- 
| ereise of the power of suspension therein granted, and also | 
| by virtue of the power granted to the Governor by the two | 
| hundred and niuety-second chapter of the Acts of Eighteen 
| Hundred and Sixty-four, I, John A. Andrew, the Governor | 
Re Rsecsemsma a Bob or a coe: proclamation as follows, Price of full lote $125; half lots $75. Applications for 


. | lots may be made to the Superintendent, at the Cemetery, 

is A a Bo ct m~ en, or at the office of the City Registrar. 
Commonwealth for the term of three years or the war, shall - gegen gms 

| be entitled to receive from the Treasury of the Common- | _* a SS ea mn © os stead 
| Wealth, at his election, a bounty of three hundred and } CITY OF BOSTON. 
|¢wenty-five dollars, or instead thereof, if he shall so elect,a| 7, tet g store on Court Street, adjoining the Engine 
| bounty of fifty doliars and twenty dollars monthly so long House. Apply at the office 2 Superintendent of Public 
| as he shall remain in said service. If honorably discharged Buildings, No. 46 School St. s— 
| for disability, after six months’ actual service, thensaidsum : 
| of twenty dollars monthly shall be paid to him for six months | 
} thereafter, and if such volunteer shall die in the service said | 
| sum shall be paid to his widow, or if he shall leave no widow, Teasonable. Apply for terms, &e., at this office. — 


to his lawful heirs for six months after his decease ;—said | : - 
The North American Review. 


monthly payment to such volunteer, his widow and heirs not 
Ne. CCIV., for JULY, 1864. 


DESIRABLE OFFICE TO LET. 
Office room at No. 22 Bromfield Street, up stairs. Rent 
44—tf 


to exceed the term of three years in the whole, and to be 
payable at the office of the Treasurer of the Commonwealth. | 
Szconp. Each volunteer who shall enlist, for the term of | 








we years only or the war, shall be entitled to receive a} EDITED BY 

bounty of $200, or to receive the aforesaid bounty of fifty Professer James Russell Leweil, 
| dollars and the monthly payment of twenty dollars at his 

—AND— 


| own election. And if such volunteer shall die jn the service | 
| said sum shall be paid to his widow, or if he shall leave no } 
| widow, to his lawful heirs for six months after his decease ;— 
| said monthly payment to such volunteer, his widow and 
| heirs not to exceed the term of two years in the whole, and | 
| to be payable at the office of the Treasurer of the Common- | 
wealth. q 
| Trp. Each volunteer who shall enlist, for the term of 
| one year only or the war, shail be entitled to receive a boun- 
ty of $100, or else the like twenty dollars monthly payment 
(but no other bounty) from the Treasurer of the Common- | 
wealth at his own election. And if such volunteer shall die | 
in the service said sum shall be paid to his widow, or if he | 
shall leave no widow, to his lawful heirs for six months after numbers of about three hundred pages cach, at Five Dot- 
his decease ;—said monthly payment to such volunteer, his LARS A YEAR, or one dollar and twenty-five cents a number. 


widow and heirs not to exceed the term of one year. in the ah yeaare d eritici aati litical ial 
whole, and to be payable at the office of the Treasurer of the | an, ig Seqniene eae ene Se OO RS: 


Ciameniiiiinceatite or literary, will be without prejudice, partiality or bias. 


All of the foregoing provisions are in addition to the sev- | ; 
eral Acts giving State aid to the familise of veluntecrs, fo | encouragement and elevation of American Literature and of 


| the benefits of which all volunteers, whether for one, two or | = Sees Semone of bs a = a Ne 
who have at heart the best interests of our country. 


three years, are also entitled. 

Fourta. Every private and non-commissioned officer who | 
shall be mustered into the service of the United States as a |. 
part of the Massachusetts Militia shall receive the sum of |, 
twenty dollars monthly so long as he shal] remain in said | 
service, which shall be in full diseharge of all claim upon 
| the Commonwealth for pay, bounty and State aid. 

Given at the Council Chamber this twenty-third day of 
July, in the year of our Lord Eighteen Hundred and Sixty- 
four, and of the Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the Eighty-ninth. JOHN A. ANDREW. 

By His Excellency the Governor. 


Charles Eliot Nerten, Esq. 
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THE NEW 
AMERICAN CYCLOPLEDIA ; 


In sixteen volumes, 8vo, double columns, 750 pages each. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


\ ¢ 
The Annual Cyelopedia, 
— AND 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
For 1861 and 1862. 
In two volumes, (that for 1863 will be ready in April.) 


OLIVER WARNER, 


48— Secretary of the Commonwealtlr. 


oe 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

OFFICE OF COMMISSION ON NAVAL ENLISTMENTS 
Boston, July 21, 1864. } 
His Excellency John A. Andrew, Governor of the Com- 
| monwealth, and Hon. John H, Clifford, of New Bedford, hav- | 
| ing been appointed by the Secretary of Wara commission 
“to ascertain what credits the State of Massachusetts, and | img, the Publishers of this great National work have been 


| } : . 
| the different sub-divisions of the State, are entitled to, un- | Costrained to increase the price as follows : 


| der the provisions of the 8th Section of the Act of July 4th, Cloth, $4 per vol.3 Sheep $4.75; half Ture 
| 1864, for enroiling and calling out the national forces, and | key, $53 half Russia, $5.50. 

for other purposes :”’ } These works are sold by subscription, and may be obtained 
Notice is hereby given to the municipal authorities of each by remitting the price to the undersigned. Immediately 
| of the cities and towns of the Commonwealth, and all others | upon receipt of the money, they will be sent by express, pre- 
| interested therein, to return to Major William Rogers, As- | paid, to any address; or they will be sent, if so desired, to 





FAIRBANKS, BROWN « CO. | 


Editéd in the interest of no party, seet or publishing | 


Thoroughly national and loyal in its spirit, devoted to the | 


| In view of the greatly increased cost of printing and bind- | 


are concerned. But it will not surprise us to | 
hear of violations or evasions of the law. | 
Should such prove to be the case we have no_ 
doubt that on the re-assembling of Congress, | 


the other side, we might now have been at war 
with America.” (Stormy cries of “Oh” from 
the “Opposition, drowned, however, by cheers 
from the Ministerial benchés. Below the gang- 


fo 4 > “1 ¢ | way the Ministerial benches, where sit our 
Yecember next, Mr. Sumner will find out | ¥@); On Uh . : : 

it December next, Sir. Gumner see ‘leading friends, Bright, Cobden, Taylor, Bax- 

trants to bbey the law. ' Opposition, who looked particularly to that quar- 


In a recent issue we noticed an outrage at ter for conversions, were terribly excited. Mr. 
New York upon a soldier's widow, who was Layard saw his advantage, and wisely contin- 


: . ued.) “Gentlemen on the opposite side may 
forcibly dragged from a car on the Eighth Ave-| 2. Op. Oh, and No, No, but they are commit- 


nue horse-railroad for no crime on her part, for ted on this point, and the day that sees them i 
no reason on the part of those guilty of the transferred to this bench will see rams go ' 
lout of Liverpool.” (“Question,” “Oh,” “No,” 
; fe Hear,” and all the list of cries and calls here * 
son of color. ; burst Jik@ a hail-storm, continuing many min- 
the victim's name was Ellen Anderson, widow , ytes. The Opposition did not wish to commit 
of Sergeant Anderson, Co. F. 26, U. S. Col-, themselves on either side of this question.) 
; “Their highest legal authority, (Sir Hugh | 
Cairnes, who sat quietly transfixed by the ar- 
: : ; row feathered from his own wing,) the gentle- | 
his duty. Having taken her seat in the car man most likely to be Attorney-General if they 
she was told to “get out,” and on refusing, she come into power, is commilted TO THE POLICY 
was dragged out by the conductor, assisted by OF THE RAMS !!!” [ have tried to imitate | 
\ided bv friends. Mrs. Ander- DY Underscorngs the way Mr. Layard’s stento- | 
Aree rie ’ 
; ; ; rian voice had to soar above the howling tem- | 
son preferred a charge of assault against the pest of conflicting cheers and denials amid which | 
policeman. ‘The case was heard before the every word had to be uttered ; but uttered the 
Police Commissioners. The facts alleged were | sentence was, thunderingly ; and I believe of | 
all the darts which laid low the Motion of Cen- 
sure, this might be found lying nearest its 
heart. 
—___—_—2+e- 
PHURNANDIWUD-—1861 v. 1864. 
issued any orders excluding citizens from the| ately Fernando Wood made a speech in 
In the course of the proceedings the fol- Congress, in which be asked God's pardon for 
‘the sin of having aided in sending Northern 





outrage, bitt that the poor woman was a “per- 
The reader may remember that 


ored Troops. Sergeant Anderson had been 
accidentally drowned while in the discharge ot 


a policeman. 


not disputed; indeed they were amply confirm- 
ed, and admitted by the defendant aud his wit- 
Parties present in behalf 





ness, the conductor. 
of the company denied that the Board had 


cars. 
lowing colloquy took place : 
Who gave you the or- soldiers to put down Southern rebels. The 
der ? (very) hon M. C. of course alluded to his speech 
Officer Tyler—The conductor. at the great Union War Meeting, in New York, 
Commissioner Acton—If the conductor should | 9) the 20th of April, 1861, when he said: 
ive you orders to turn a man out because he The President(ofthe mecting)had announced 
gt hs monde xe dot? 8 ss ao ners fe ae a — ot 
pea D BT ex acy , New Yorkers, if New York would pay the ex- 
Commmanoner Acton—Is there vag d ute - ne pense. As Mayor of this city, so far as he had 
Police Se State requinng you to eject co the power to speak, he pledged the Corpora- 
ored eT — a penis ‘ tion for that same. [Loud applause.] His oath 
Officer Tyler explained that he put the wo- |0f office was to-support the Constitations of Fe. 
man ot to prevent 4b of the eS fom that hat na dal ait wat cone | 
no breach of peace till the conductor of the | tent with his principles and bis sense of right, | 


: ‘ to support not only the Constitution, but the 
car, aided by the officer, made it; and he added Uni 5 or 

2 ° : nion, the Government, the laws, and the 
that the conductor was liable toarrest, and that : ror ? 


. flag; and in the discharge of that duty he cared 
the railroads had no right to make an order not what past political associations “might be 
prohibiting the use of the cars to colored peo | severed. [Cheers.] He was willing to give 
pis: ‘up all sympathies, and, if they pleased, ail er- 
The final disposal of the case as regarded rors of judgment upon all national questions, 
the police officer, was left to the decision of the [ Applause. | ‘ I am willing to say here that I 
; . 7 - throw myself entirely into this contest with all 
Full Board ofcourse . , my power and might. [{Cheers.] The Chief 
relation to the public was made immediately yfaoistrate of this nation, in so far as he acts 


Commissioner Acton — 


The result in 


evident by the issue of an order by C. A. May, within the law, represents the popular will. | 
é Railroad Com- and that will must be sustained at’ all hazard | 
| It has been said | 


Superintendent Eighth Avenue ; ” 
: : ; : } and under all circumstances. 
pay nee (here to-day that our flag has been insulted ; 
“Hereafter, colored people are allowed to! and a Secretary of War, assuming to represent 
ride in all the cars, (both large and small) of! the Confederate States, had said that the Con 
{federate flag would fitover Faneuil Hall at 
Boston. It it did, it must be over the dead 
body of every citizen of New York. [Great 


this company.” 
We believe the Sixth Avenue Railroad still | 


maintains an odious discrimination between | cheering. ] In behalf of New York, he was pre- | 
But that Com-| pared to say that, and through the press to the | 


white and black passeheers, ‘ ‘ : 
pany will also have to gift way and admit the friends in the South, if the Contederate flag 
ss e , should ever float over the national capitol, every 
(man, woman and child would enlist for the 
war. [Cheers.] He knew no party now. 
He calied upon every man, whatever had been 
his sympathies, to make one grand phalanx in 
this controversy, to proceed, in the language 
of Senator Baker, to conguer a peace. [Cheers.] 
oo 


unfettered liberty of locomotion. 

Although hitherto excluded by press of other 
matter, we have thought it right to place this; 
ease of Mrs. Anderson on record in our col- 
umns. Among the trends who assisted the 
soldier's widow in bringing the matter to sa, 


The news from Missouri, is horrifying. That | the 18th inst., in which case such representative recruit shall 


. Soe : : : | be credited to the Commonwealth at large. 
State seems to be relapsing into barbarism. A | No. 8. Cities, towns, wards, and ‘icant can forward 


large portion ot the country is overrun with | their deposits to the State Treasurer, as provided by General 
guerrillas, who commit the most horrible atroc- | Order No. 27, forthwith. All such persons applying @or a 


sistant Adjutant General, on or before the 10th day of August 
| next, a list, sworn to by the said municipal officers, giving | 
‘the names of all persons residing within their respective mu- | 
| Dicipalities, who have entered the Naval Service of the United | 
States during the present rebellion, and who have not been 


be paid for on delivery. 

Parties so desiring, may subscribe and take one or more 
volumes per month. 

Liberal Commissions allowed to Canvassing and Local 
Agents. 


ities. Not content with wholesale murder, they 
subject their victims to the most frightful tor- 
tures. These guerrillas are aided by professed- 
ly loyal Conservatives, who some time ago were 
furnished with arms by the Government, and 
who are now using those arms against the veri- 
table Loyalists. It is said that Illinois and Iowa 


Copperheads are among the guerrillas. 

$j —oetiabate <2 
Tue Late Generar McPurrson.—James 
B. McPherson, Major-General of Volunteers 





in the United States Army, was born in San- 


dusky county, Ohio, in November, 1828. He 
was graduated at West Point, in June, 1853, 


' . . . . 
' first in his class, and was commissioned Brevet 


Second Lieutenant in the corps of engineers. 
From July, 1853, to September 1854, he was 
assistant instructor of practical military engi- 
neering at West Point, and was engaged on 
the detences of New York harbor and the im- 
provements of the Hudson river below Albany. 
from September, 1854, until January, 1857, 


He became full Second Lieutenant in Decem. | 


ber, 1855, was charged with the construction 
of Fort Delaware in the early part of 1857, 
and with that of the fortifications on Alcatraz 


| Island, San Francisco Bay, together with mili- 


tary surveys from January, 1858, until August 
1861. 
of Engineers, promoted to be Captain, August, 
1861, and put in charge of the detences of Bos- 


ton harbor from that date until November of’! 


He was appointed Aide-de 


the same year. 


, Camp to Gen. Halleck, with the rank of Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel, Nov. 12, 1861, and in the ex- 


| penne against Forts Henry and Donelson 


ve was Chief Engineer of the Army of Tenne- 


see. In May, 1862, he received the rank of 


Colonel, and participated in the operations in . 


In 1858 he was made First Lieutenant | 


| Tepresentative recruit shall state in writing their full name 
| and residence. J. M. DAY, 
48— Provost-Marshal Commonwealth. 


‘Popular Band and Orchestra Music. 





NATIONAL ORCHESTRA.—Ist and 2d Violins, Flutes, | 


| Clarinet, Cornet and Bass. 33 Nos. Price of each, 60 
'ets. DITSON’S SELECT BRASS BAND MUSIC. Printed 
| on Cards, for 14 or Jess number of instruments. 47 Nos 
| Price of each, $1.00. TERPSICHORE, for 5 to 18 instru- 
ments. Price for small orchestra, 60 cts.; for large orchestra, 
' $1.00. A complete list of the pieces comprised in the above 


sets, sent on application. 


THE NEW GERMANTA; a collection of Operatic Airs, 
| Marches, Polkas, Waltzes, Quadrilles, &c., for 5 and 6 in- 
| struments, by Burditr, $1.50. 


STAR COLLECTION OF MUSIC, for Wind and Stringed 
| Instruments, by J. W. MOORE. Price $2.00. 
! 
| Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington 
Street. 45— 


REMOVAL. 





| The office of the BOSTON STENCIL WORKS, where those 
useful little plates for marking clothing with INDELIBLE INK 
can be cut in a few minutes, while customers wait, if desir- 
, able, is removed to 1} Water Street, one door from Wash- 
ington Street. 

Orders for large Stencil Work, Steel Stamps, Brands, Dies, 
Seals, EMBOSSING PRESSES, &c.. promptly attended to. 

Agents supplied with Dies, Ink, Boxes, Brushes, &c., 
at reasonable prices. 


SUMNER & SON. 
41—3m 


WANTED, 
One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 

Agents. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 

Apply'in person at this office. 16— 


= RS Crt eae Someta 





| credited to the quota of any town, district, or ward, by | Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 
be furnished at wholesale prices for cash on delivery. 
Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri- 


| reason of their being in said service, and not enrolled prior 
| to February 24th, A.D., 1864; and the said lists should dis- | 
| tinguish, as far as possible, the men belonging to each sub- vate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates. 
| district. | We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 
Municipal officers who have already made complete, sufii- | Galleries, &c., which we will sell cheap for cash. 

Catalogues furnished when desired. 

For further particulars cal) at our rooms, or address C, M. 
DINSMORE, Agent for 


dD. APPLETON & CO., 


| cient, and correct returns of such persons in the Naval Ser- | 
vice, in response to a circular of the Adjutant General of the | 

| dist of March last, are not required to repeat the same; but 

| those who wish to correct such returns can do so. 


By order of the Commission. | Nee 151 Washington St., epp. Old Seuth, | 


WILLIAM ROGERS, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Office hours from ) A.M. to 4 P.M. 
P.S.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- 
urned by express at our expeuse, provided it is done imme- 
| diately, and the goods are not damaged. 
TREASURER’S Orrice, Boston, A NATIONAL SAILORS FAIR, 


June 25, 1864. } | will be held in Boston early in November next, for the pur- 

The undersigned informs parties interested in the pay- pose of establishing a Home for disabled Seamen and Marines 
| Ment of bounties to Massachusetts Soldiers at #20 per month, | of our Naval Service. 
| that such payments can be made by him only after the re-| According to the rules of the service, those who are suffer- 
| ceiving of pay-rolls from the Adjutant-General; who is in ing or invalided from wounds or incurable disease, can only 
| turn obliged to await the receiving of rolls by him from Com- | remain a limited time in the hospitals—the exception being 
pany or Regimental Officers, at the expiration of each two | a servige of twenty years. It follows that very many of this 
months, dating from the commencement of the year. 

The amount due from time to time will be placed on inter- 
est at five per cent. per annum, unless otherwise ordered. 

431 orders should be countersigned by some commissioned stitutions are broken by disease and exposure, no pensions 
officer, and may be made for the whole term of the soldier's | are allowed, and to those who are disabled by wounds, an 
service. entirely insufficient one for their support. 

All payments are made as far as practicable through the! Our Navy has increased during the war from a force of 90 
hands of City and Town Treasurers, as provided in the Act | vessels manned by 7600 sailors, to 337 vessels, manned by 
of 1862, chap. 62, in relation to Soldiers’ allotments. | more than 50,000. The large ships now in course of con- 

Pay-rolls, including January and February last, have been struction will swell the number to at least 65,000 men. In 
received from the following | view of these facts the necessity becomes apparent of new 

REGIMENTS OF INFANTRY. benevolent agencies to meet the new wants, and among these 

Ist, 24, 9th, 10th, 11th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 22d, 24th, | the estabiishment of a Home for Disabled Seamen is impera- 

25th, Wth, 27th, 29th, 30th, 32d, 56th. | tively called for by every obligation of justice and every in- 

CAVALRY. | stinct of humanity, to relieve the large amount of almost 

1st Regiment and Ist Battalion. | unrecognized destitution and misery, even now pressing upon 
HEAVY ARTILLERY. the friends of the sailor. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Payment ef State Meuthly Bounty. 
[Corrected to every Saturday. ] 


26— 


| 


fence of our flag, are and will be cast upon the world help- 





| valuable class of citizens, who have braved every peril in de- | 


less and without the means of support—for those whose con- | 


M. McPHAIL & CoO., 
che vieinity of Corinth. The same month he | 5 
was nominated Brigadier-General, and appoint- | 
ed General Superintendent of Milltary Rail- | 
roads in the District of West Tennessee in the 
June following. In October he was promoted 
to be a Major-General of Volunteers for meri-. 
torious services in the West. Since then he 
has-been constantly in active service in the 
West, having charge of movements of great | 
difficulty and importance, and securing a mea- 
sure of success seldom attained by any com-. 
mander. 





PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 Washington Street. Boston. 


EsTRANCK TO Factory no. 5 Avery St. 
15—ly 


PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Masic fer Parties. 


JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 
PIANIST, 
13 Avery Street, Beston. 


Terms—Teaching, per quarter, $20; Playing for Cotillon 
Parties—cailing the figures—$7. 19—tf 





“Fieutine Jor.”—A correspondent of the | 
New York 7imes, with the Army of the Cum- | 
berland, says: 

“Gen. Hooker, Iam sometimes afraid, will not | 
witness the termination of the war. He isa i ree pa) 
fearless hero. He seems to stake his existence ’ ae : 
against the execution of whatever he is daily | Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
appointed to carry out, and his fall need not! Srare Treasonen’s Orrice. 
unexpectedly be met by the republic’s friends. | Bostox, July 7, 2006. 
With my love and devotion for all the noble 
soldiers of the Army of the Cumberland, I sin- | idus!s¢t Institutions, to the Commonwealth, ie any came 
cerely believe that the loss of Hooker, above | Bot les than $500, payable om 3) dass’ notice of either 
any other general officer, would prodace the Pt: "ith interest at the rate $0 Dh cm py sae. 
most universal gloom and desolation. God | S#d Means are to be in currency, snd the principal and 
grant-that no such calamity may overtake usin | "Ot SM Pe pail in currency. 
this critical era of our nation’s existence.” ae eee Pee 

e shane $8 B- jo H. K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 





e ——- <> e-- as 
Wovypep Cotorep So.prers.—We sup-, 


pose wounded soldiers, even if colored, must. see 
have been engaged in battle somewhere.” What | THE SOLDIERS, ‘ 
does the Courier think? The Y. Y. Tribune| — 

| ARMY FUND. 


SAYS i— es 

On Thursday, about two hundred ‘colored | We *ppeal to our friends to aid us in sending the Common- 
soldiers, who were wounded in recent battles, | “¢% % our brave bopsin the Seid. We furnish a very 
arrived at the Newark Military Hospital, where, ; 878° “mount of reading matter for a single sheet, and all of 
undoubtedly, they will meet with the same kind , Jart the character which the soldiers of Freedom need, and 


. < ~ gill enjoy. Next to tograph letter, nothi ‘ 
| treatment that is accorded to wounded white | 2! °W°7- Next t an sutograph letter, nothing 20 helps to 


| The undersigned is prepared to receive Loans from Indi- | 


panies. 
BATTERIES, 5ru, 6TH anv 7TH. 


And for March and April last from the following 
REGIMENTS OF INFANTRY. 
7th, 10th, 17th, 18th, 25th, 30th and 32d. 
HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
Ist, 2d; 1st Independent Battalion ; 3d, 7th, 1th and 12th 
Unattached Companies. 

BATTERIES. 
Ast, 2d. 3d, 4th, Sth, lth, 15th and 16th. 

CAVALRY. 
2d, 4th and 5th Regiments. 
And payment can now be made thereon. 

H—2w H. K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ASSESSORS’ NOTICE. 





Assessors’ Orrice, Crry Hatt, 
May 2, 1864. 


The Assessors of the City of Boston hereby give notice to 
the inhabitants of said city, and te all persons liable to pay 
taxes therein. that the office will be open from the first day 
| of May until the first day of July next, to reeetve the valu- 
| ation of estates, and all persons liable to be taxed in said 
| city are requested to bring in at the office true and perfect 
| lists of all the polls, and schedules and estimates of the es- 





taxes. ~ 

Persons holding estates in trust, whether forminors or oth- 
erwise, are particularly requested to furnish the Assessors 
with statements in relation to such estater. 

When estates of persons deceased have been divided dur- 
ing the past year, or have changed hands from other causes, 
the executors, , or other persons interested, 
are respectfully requested to give notice of such changes at 
that office. -/)! = 

The following enumeration may serve as a guide to assist 
| inhabitants in making up their statement : 

Polls—number of twenty yeare and upward; real estate 
| money at interest, and other debts more than they are in- 
| debted to pay interest for; shares and stock in banks, insur- 
| ance com panies, manufacturing and other incorporated com-- 





tates, real and personal, for which they are liable to pay 


Ist and 2d Regiments, and the 3d and 7th Unattached Com- | The preliminary organisation of the Fair has been com- 


| pleted by the election of a Managing Committee, the distri- 


| bution of circulars and the securing of ample accommoda- | 


| tions, greater in regard to space than ever before obtained 
for a similar purpose in Boston. 


| The office of the Managing Committee is No. 12 Washing- | 


| ton Building, Washington street, where the Secretary will be 
| in daily attendance to receive communications, Any mem- 


ber of the Committee will be happy to receive contributions, | 


| either in mone) or of articles to be sold. Such articles as 
| are intended especially for the Navy Table, may be sent to 
| Mrs. John A. Bates, No. 96 Chelsea street, Charlestown. 
| The names of the signers of the general circular of the 
| National Sailor's Fair, and of the Managing Committee, are 
as follows : 
Signers of the General Circular.—George B. Upton, Charles 
| G. Loring, Edward S. Tobey, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Albert 
| Fearing. William Perkins, R. B. Forbes, Gardiner Howland 
| Shaw, W. T. Glidden, James L. Little, Richard Baker, Jr.. 
Samuel Hooper, Israel Washburn, Jr., F. W. Lincoln, Jr., 
| Alexander H. Bullock, Alpheus Hardy. Joseph Whitney, W. 
' Kemble, James Hunnewell, Rear Admiral Wm. B. Shubrick, 
U.S.N., Rear Admiral Joseph Smith, U.S.N., Rear Admiral 
Gharies H. Davis, U.8 N., Com. John €. Long, U.8.N., Com. 
Thomas A. Dornin, U.8.N., Com. John 8. Missroon, U.3.N., 


| Com. Robert B. lliteheock, U.3.N., Com John Modgers, U. | 


8.N., Gouv'r Kemble. Robert 2. Parrott. 

Managing Commuter.—Alex. H. Riee, Chairman; Theos, 
Russell, Vice Chairman ; James Sturgis, Wm. Monroe, Jere 
Abbots, George B. Upton, Jr., Joshua Crane, H. Munnewell, 


E. P. Whipple, Prank W. Andrews, George E. Lincoia, J. F. 


Tuckerman, Com. George S. Blake, U.8.N., Captain J. 8. 

Berrien, U.S.N., Surg. W S. W. Kuseheuberger, U.S.N., 
| Pay'r George F. Cutter, U.8.N., Mrs. John A. Bates, Chair.; 
Mrs. Commodore Downes, Mrs. Thos. R. Lambert, Mrs. Peter 
Hubbell, Mrs. E. R. Mudge, Mrs. J. Amory Codman, Mrs. 
George B: Osborne, Mrs. Thomas Russell, Mrs. George B. 
| Upton, Jr., Mrs. Charles T. Tiiton, Mrs. Russell Bates, Mrs. 
C. O. Whitmore, Mrs. William B. Shubrick, Mrs. Louis M. 
Goldsborongh. Mrs. Stephen D. Trenchard, Miss J. Rotch, 
Mise A. Forbes. 

JOHN A. BATES, Pay’r U.S.N., Treasurer. 


{ 
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satistactery a couclusion, was Mr. Vincent Col- REFORM IN ENGLAND. 
yer, and we have much pleasure in copying 
form are thick and strong in 
and though they may be stow in working them- 
selves out, they are sure to do it, sooner or lat- 
er, and to make of that nation in the end, a 
substantial, practical republic. The revolution 
in the character of the British press, and the 
immense erllargement of its readers, within the 
last ten or fitteen years, is one of” the most 


the following notice of that gentleman from the 
Correspondence of The Boston Posi—a paper 
not too favorable to the negroes or their friends: , 


The colored people hereabouts have found a 
faithful friend in Vincent Colyer, whose tormer 
fame as an artist in crayons has, in these latter 
days, become eclipsed.in the repute he has 

ained in the many .schemes of practical phi- 
fauthoogy to which he has given his time and 
talents without stint. At the outset of the war 
he was one of the most active and useful mem- 
bers of the Amny Committee of our Young: they could be read: only 
Men’s Christian Association ; representing that | limited class that were 


we regard asafact. Only afew years ago, 
there were no daily papers out of London, and 
those there were so high priced (six pence)* that 
the wealthy — the 
wed to vote. But 


The clements of democratic hy and re- | 
ritish society; 


sig: 
nificant and telling evidences of the faith that,{ ;, 


‘troops. At David's Island, and other military 
hospitals, there are colored sekliers, and the 
brave white men, who have shared their perils 
in battle, never have hinted that the presence 
of negro soldiers was offensive to them. Those 

who have been disciplined in the school of war 

are pretty sure to “conguer theif prejudices” 
| against color, and to greet with honest enthu- 
siasm any brave and loyal man’ whe har passed 


olute country. 6 

Satarres.—The Boston Board of Aldermen 
have concurred in raising the salaries of 
members of the Police am Fire Departments. 





relieve the monotony of canfp-life in winter quarters, as a 
good newspaper. 

We furnish just such a paper. For some months at least, 
the Commonwealth will devote most of its columns to the 
' great question of RecoxsTRvction, to original diseussion by 

the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from 
* the abiest journals of the country. ur brave soldiers, who 
’ ave the true reconstructionists, will derive great aid, higher 
inspiration and prartical wisdom frem the theories of phil- 
| anthropists, and especially from the segzestions of men and 


the baptism of “sulpher flame and omen whe have given to Gieseyseetions theearnest thought be doomed a: the legal meting of the Board of Assessors, 
iron bail” ia the service of our bleeding and res- | of years. Ber the comfertel’ the soldiers, add for the good 


| of our coups, cond the Comptonseaith into the camp. 
For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 
at the same rate for any mumber of copies. 
| Let all the friends of the svidiers send im their orders. 
2— : i} ” 


. 8. &. R, Secre 5 

| panies; publie- stack and auruntton af att Minds witin ao | _ “*S-®. 7. SORE en _——— 8 
| without the State; goods, wares and merchandise, and other | CITY OF BOSTON. 
| stock im trade; vessels of all kinds, at home or abread. with | TEMPORARY LOAN. 
| their stores and appurtenances; household furniture ex-| The subscriber is duly authorized to issue City Notes for 

ceeding one thousand dollars in value ; horses and carriages; | the above Loan, from four to eight months from date of re- 
[tacos Som senteery trade or employment, exceeding SX | cine at this office, at six per cent., payable in current funds. 
| hundred dollars. ¥. U. TRACY, Treasurer. 
Any person neglecting to furnish the Assessors with a list | Treasurer's Offiee, corner Bedford spd Chaune y streets. 
| of all their personal property, within the time specified,shall| 47 
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U. S. 5-20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES & CO.., 


Ne. 90 State Street. 


{agreeably to the laws of the Commonwealth. 
No abatement shal] be allowed to a person unless be makes | 
| appliestion therefor within six months after the date of his 
‘tax OM. [Gent Stat. Ch. 11, See. 47. 
GEORGE JACKSON, Chairman. 
HENRY SARGENT, Secretary. a 4—tf 
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| Commonwealth of Massachnsetts. 
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HeapquarTars, Boston, July 14, 1964, 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 27. 

By an aet of Congress passed the 4th day of July, 1864, it 
is enacted that it shall be lawful for the Executive of any of 
| the States to send reeruiting agents into any of the States 
, declared to be in rebellion, except Arkansas, Tennessee and 
| Louisiana, to recruit voluntecrs, who shall be credited to the 
| State which may procure the enlistment, and te the respee- 

tive sub-divisions thereof ; 

Pursuant to this law, the Secretary of War has provided 
; by General Order, No. 27, of the series’ of 1864, for the in- 
spection and muster-in of the recruits, amd.for the proper 
| Tegulation of enlistments ; establishing st Jeading convenient 
| points camps of rendezvous where recruits may be delivered, 
| mustered, and distributed. 
| For the purpose of securing the prompt, jeal, and 
| Just execution of the law and order aforesaid, in harmony 
| with the military authorities of the United States, and of 
avoiding competition between towns to thé injury of them 
| all, as well as of securing the largest practicable number of 
| recruits for the common and equitable benefit of such cities, 
wards, and towns as may co-operate with the Government of 
| the Commonwealth in obtaining them, 
It is ordered— 
lst. That all such eities, wards, and towns may deposit 
with the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, to the credit of 
| the Provost-Marshal of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
| such sums of money as shall be equal to $125 for each re- 
| eruit desired by such municipality te be raised under the 
Act aforesaid, not exceeding, however, twenty-five per cent. 
of the whole number needed to be raised to fill any existing 
| quota assigned thereto. Whereupon all recruits thus obtath- 
' ed shall be credited to and apportioned amongal! such places 
; in the proportion which their respective numbers of recruits 
required bears to the whole number obtained. But for the 
present, no recruitment shall under this Act’ be undertaken 
for a number beyond one-quarter of the last quota assigned 
| thereto. If, hereafter, circumstances shail justify the under- 
| taking, the proportion will be increased by orders. 

‘** Representative Recruits’? may be obtained through the 
Provost-Marshal by persons making the same deposit of $125 
| for each recruit required. : 
| 24. Major Joservu M. Dar, of Barnstable, is appointed 
| Provost-Marshal of the Commonwealth, with the rank of 

Colonel, to whose supervision will be committed this recruit- 
ment of troops, with whom all municipal officers will corres- 
| pond in relation thereto, and to whom all officers engaged in 
that service will report, and whose Headquarters will be in 
the State House. Me shall perform such other duties as may 
be from time, to time assigned to hin by the Commander-in- 
Chief, by whom his compensation will be fixed. 

3d. There shall be aun Agent for the recruitment of Volun- 
teers to the credit of Massuchusetts for the Department of 
| North-eastern Virginia, with his Headquarters at Washing- 
ton ; one for South-eastern Virginia, with his Headquarters 
at or near Fortress Monroe ; one for North Carolina, with his 
Headquarters at Newbern ; ove for South Carolina and Flor- 
ida, with his Ileadquarters at Hilton Head, one for Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Alabama, with his Headquarters at Nash- 
| Ville. They shall be styled Assistant Provost-Marabals of 

the Commonwealth, charged with the duty of the reeruit- 
| ment in their respective departments; shall collect, and 
cause to be conducted to their proper rendezvous, all volun- 
teers who may be obtainable conformably to law and @ the 
regulations of the Secretary of War; they may employ ueces- 
sary and proper persous to help them in finding and caring 
for such recruits, and in the general execution of their duties, 
and shall be responsible for their good conduct. 

Each Assistant Provost-Marshal shall keep a record of all 
persons so employed by him, and promptly report their 
names to the proper officer of the United States in their re- 
spective Department, and to the Provost-Marshal of Masss- 
chusetts. 

They shall report to him their doings in detail each day, 
in writing by mail, and they shall obey such rules and diree- 
tions as he shall prescribe for the government of their branch 
of the service; taking care always to make it their first duty 
to obey the Laws and the General Orders issued by the See- 
, retary of War, and in the second place to observe absolute 

good faith with all persons, especially with recruits, and next 

to use their utmost diligence to swell the ranks of the army 
by the procurement of volunteers to the credit of Massa- 
| chusetts. 

The compensation of their employes shall be subject to 
the regulation of the Provost-Marshal of Massachusetts, 
with the approval of the Board of Recruitment. Assistant 
| Provost-Marshals shall hold the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and receive for their own compensation and expenses the pay 
and allowances of a Lieutenant-Colonel of Infanury. 

4th. Colonel Charles KR. Codman, of Boston, Colonel D. 
Waldo Lineain, of Worcester, Colonel Charles H. Dalton, of 
Boston, Major Grorge L. Stearns, of Medford, and David 

H. Mason, Fsq., of Newton, are appointed Commissioners of 
| Recruitment, charged with the duty of promoting and secar- 
ing the interests and rights of the cities, wards, and towns 

in obtaining, apportioning, and crediting Volunteers under 
| the aforesaid Act of Congress. The Board of Recruitment 
| shall prescribe regulations for the best use of the money fur- 
nished by the citics, towns, wards, and individuals, and de 
| posited under thix order; shall oversee its dtsbursement, and 

shal! by their Secretary, and at least one of their number, 
| countersign all checks drawn by the Provost-Marshal against 
| the Deposits in the Treasury made to his credit under this 
| order. The Board will endeayor to render their funds avail- 
able, so as to serve the purj.ose to which they are dedicated, 








| 
and cause any unexpended balance to be promptly reterned, 


Joseph Ricketson, Esq., of New Bedford, is appointed Sex 

retary of the Board, ata compensation to be fixed by the 
| Board, in which capacity he will also act as aclerk to the 
| Provost- Marshal. 
| 6th. The Provost-Marshal of the Commonwealth shall re- 
| port in writing to the Governor weekly, and this order will 
| be subject to such modifieations, and the number of Assist- 
| ant Provost-Marshais will be increased, aa the exigencies of 
the service and the progress of business may require. 
« By order of His Excellency, Jouy A. ANDREW, Governor 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, 

Adjutant-General 


+ and Commander-in Chief. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Heapquakters, Bostox, July 8, 1364. 

| GENERAL ORDER, No. 25. 
| For the information of the officers and men, who are to go 
| forward to garrison the forts near Washington, this order is 

promulgated. Four thousand men are called for one hundred 
days duty. They are to be organized and mustered in as 
| Regiments, and not as Companies. 
The four Regiments most forward in their organizations 
| will be selected, and will be ordered to report to Brigadier- 
General Peirce, at Camp Meigs, Readville, where they will be 
uniformed, armed, equipped and mustered in, and despatch- 
| ed to Washington without unnecessary delay. 
The old Sixth Regiment, which was the first to leave the 
| State in April, 1561, for three mouths’ service, and the first 
| which went forward in 1962, for nine months’ service, will be 
ordered to Camp early next week; other Regiments wil! im- 
| mediately follow; preference will be given to those best pre- 
| pared for instant service. 
The new Companies authorized to be raised will be pat 


i 
| 
| 


| inte these Regiments to complete them; those raised first 
| will be preferred until each Kegiment is completed. 
The Camp at Readville will be ready ina few days to ac- 
commodate the troops. 
Commanders of Kegiments, and gent euthoriged to 
{ 





raise new Companies, must act with utmost promptness. 
| City and town authorities are especially requested to give 
| their aid and assistance in raising men for this service, Also 
| every loyal man in the Commonwealth. 
By order of His Excellency JOHN A. ANDREW, Governor 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General. 


and Commandef-in-Chief. 
YY ee 
’ 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Heapqvantens, Boston, July 6. 1984.) | 
GENERAL ORDER, Ne. 2%. 

Five thousand Infantry Volunteers have been called for 
from Massachusetts, for one hundred days, to do garrison, 
duty in the fortifications near the city of Washington. Their, 
servicesare required at once. Officers.in command of Regi 
ments and Companits of Massachusetts Militia will jmmedi- 
| ately perfeet their organizations and report for orders. 
| Gentlemen not in commission, qualified by character and 
| experience to command Companies, will be authorized to 
| raise new Companies upon application to these uarters. 
| These troops are to be employed in garrison duty and 
| must be raised without unnecessary delay. The troops can 

be forwarded by Companies to réport at Washington. 

Volunteers under this call wifl be exempted from any 
iraft that may be ordered during such term of one hundred 

| days’ service. 
In addition to the United States pay, each non-commis- 
sioned officer and private will receive from the Common- 
wealth, tweaty dollars a month during his term of service ¢ 

The young men of Massachusetts wre expected to respond 
to this esll with the same alacrity which characterized their. 
fathers in the Revolution, snd their brothers when the Pres- 
ident made his first call in April, 1961. 

By arder of Lis Excellency JOHN A. ANDREW, Governor 


-——+— 


ee 








and Commander-in-Chief. . WILLIAM SCHOULEK, 
“ Ja Adjutant-General. 
BUY THE 
“PIONEER BOY,” 
$1.25, free by Muiil. 
WALKER, WISE & CO.-, 
20—an BOSTON. 
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#1.00 per bottle—half dozen, $5.00. 
Small size, 76 cents per bottle—haif dozen, $4.00. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. _ 


See that the signature of “C, M. JACKSON” is 
the WRAPPER of each bottle. 


I immediately gave the necessary orders, and | discovered the enemy in large force on my 
withdrew the 24th Missouri, 14th Iowa, and | right flank and rear. I immediately got the 
27th Jowa, up the Mansfield road. The 32d 3d Indiana battery into position and shelled 
Towa, Col. S was already cut off by the.| them back, and ag moved on without any 

rear guard or flankers, because sll our cavalry 


Br fathers. We are at war, and blood 
8, and wealth is wasted, and fanaticism runs 
.xiot, and the, Constitution is broken, and we 
are bowed down by bitter grief and sorrow in 


to leave him to extricate himself as best 
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OUR ENGRISH LETTER. 
~\ 1. | dairpon, July 6. 
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The enemies have 
others, is a most problematical question. Thus 
far wertainly the strength of the debate has 
been on the side of Disraeli. 1 speak only of 
the first night of the debate. But you can com- 
ment on it yourself; only I will say.that 1 
think that the power displayed was far greater 
than anything from that quarter since the days 
of Canning. But it is singular to an_Ameri- 
can to witness the kind of interest the common 
‘people seem 'to take in this affair. I am per- 
suaded that to the great crowd which gathered 
about Westminster Hall during the day (not 
with any idea of getting in—there being no 
chance whatever), it was all a grand kind of 
Prize Ring. And when Disraeli and Palmer- 
ston drove up to the door, the cheers were given 
by backers in a manner to remind one of the 
noises and catchwords of Derby Day. I was 
told by those who knew, that it wasa much 
more solemn crowd and larger when the great 
champions on each side on the Reform Bill Night 
entered. But now Disraeli—a somewhat ro- 
mantic character with the people—draws up 
in an open coach, and cheer after cheer bursts 
out as if he were some great democratic leader 
instead of the recreant progressive—the em- 
bodiment of Toryism. Lord Palmerston (who 
is certainly losing his personai popularity) 
drives up in a’close carriage and is cheered, but 
not so loudly. Inside of the outrageously little 
House of Commons every square-foot holds its 
man, except in the official centre of the floor. 
The House of Lords has emptied itself here, 
and a group of leading Archbishops, Bishops, 
and Literary Men, with Tennyson for a centre- 
piece, occupy the side-seats on the floor. With 
anelaborate quietness which seems to be ner- 
vousness concealed, Disraeli advances lightly to 
his stand—the corner of the large table in front of 
the speaker—lays his hand carefully upon it, al- 
most touching the cushion of the crown of the 
mace, the ensign of authority and strikes softlyhis 
keynote. The occupants on the Ministerial 
Benches affect a sleepy, careless mood; but 
they do not hold it long. Never was a man 
more a master of opposition tactics than Dis- 
raeli. He had all along the advantage of ge- 
nius over men who only have talent. Gladstone 
—the most cultivated man in the House and 
the subtlest of debaters—was put forward, and 
made some strong hits; but his consciousness 
of inadequacy to the reply was shown in his 
rushing under the shelter of the phraseology of 
the Motion—“that the influence of the Govern- 
ment had been lowered.” He declared that a 
vote of censure so expressed would record the 
degradation of the country. Of course this 
was dodging the blow because of inability to 
answer it. Lord Stanley replied successfully 
to this, that the Government could never be re- 
proved if men identified their own persons with 
its honor, and told a fine story of Burke: “In 
1795-6, in the days of the French Directory, 
the first Lord Malmesbury was sent on an em- 
bassy to Paris. Mr. Burke was very strongly 
opposed to that step; he looked on it as un- 
suited to the honor of the country, and when 
some information was asked,and an apology was 
made on the ground that Lord Malmesbury had 
occupied a long time, Mr. Burke said it was no 
wonder he had taken a long time toreach Paris | 
because he had travelled the whole road on his 
knees.” Lord S. claimed that as a good prece- | 
dent for their present severity. (ren. Peel's 
speech was a verbal flaying of the most terrible 
kind. Here is a specimen: “There is a gener- 
al opinion, grounded, I fear, on too much truth, 
that we have one policy for the weak and 
another for the strong—that we are more in- 
clined to resent a breach of treaty by the Em- 
peror of China, the Emperor of Japan, the 
King of the Ashantees, or a New Zealand 
Chief, than by any of the Powers of Europe.” 
The General has a bold impulsive way of put- 
ting things that is very formidable. How will 
itend? It looks as if the Government would 
be defeated through a lack of hearty support 
from the Liberals, the best of whom regard Pal- 
merston as having broken faith with them be 
yond forgiveness. The Star contains the strange 


’ had, been i 
een ertae Uececae qumthoes? Cdl, end che | its interest 
hour of twelve had which was to be the | traitors, in 
‘signal for the reduction in the fares on “all the pmer 
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' ent erisis in the history of our country. 
| expression might, on a superficial view, be 





announcement that even if defeated in this vote, 
Lord Palmerston will not dissolve Parliament 
until next Spring—which would be unparallel- 
ed. 

The London Times makes our National Anni- 
versary the occasion for meditations on our for- 


mer grandiloquence on the occasion—and spec- | 


ulations as to the future. I doubt if any Fourth 
of July ntterances,—poor as they generally are 
—will surpass some of Lord Palmerston’s at the 
Banquet at Trinity House. Speaking of the 





Princess of Wales, (the Prince being present 
and the toastee of the moment,) Viscount P. 
said : 

But he has been singularly fortunate jn that 
which does not often fall to the lot of persons 
im his exalted station. He has had the good 
fortune to find a partner for his lite—(cheers) 
—in a Princess with respect to whom, if we are 
to seek for a paragon, we must refer to the de- 
scription of those Princesses of whom we read 
in fairy tales at whose birth all the good fairies 
presided—(a laugh)—and endowed the infants 
with all those qualities of mind and person which 
were best calculated to secure for them during 


the whole of their lives the attachment of all | 


who knew them and the respect and esteem of 
mankind. 

In responding to the toast to himself at a lat- 
er hour of the bamquet (it is just to say), the 
Premier perpetrated the following : 

In former times the inhabitants of these islands 
were stigmatized, and represented as being di- 
vided, physically and morally, from the rest of 
the world. (A laugh.) Nature, fortunately 


for us, had separated these islands, and, luckily, | jeljeved@that all Iaborers should be daves—_| 


the physical division still continued. (A laugh.) 
But the moral division had ceased, thanks to the 
progress of science, the development of the arts, 


and the ingenuity of man as shown in the steam- | 


boat, in the railways, electric telegraphs, and 
various other contrivances. These islands are 
now the centre whence the holy flame of social, 
civil and religious liberty is spread throughout 
every country in the world. 


The first of July took upwards of eighty toll- | 


gates out of London, which have long been 


nuisances. 

By the Act of Parliament recently passed, 
and the regulations made in connection there- 
with, it was provided that “on and afterthe 30th 
day of June, 1864, all tolls upon the metropoli- 


tan roads within a radius of ten miles from the | 


General Post Office were to — and deter- 
mine,” thus abolishing at once and forever not 
rong: fifty of these “bars” to free vehicular 
transit. Taking the instance of the toll-gate 
on the Islingten road as a saniple ofjothers: By 
eleven o'clock a crowd had assembled in 
the vicinity of the Angel-len, where the “buss- 
es” are ‘Very numerous, and the “batednen” till 
more so; and its having been announced that s 


| 


omnibuses” ing that way. Then*a loud 
rs pe mee oe : 
e cheering being t lusty character whic 
Englishmen alone can give w - a pin, * ve 
beon taken off the taxpayer's shoulders.,_- 
rush to the pale shiss lee 963 and from the city, 
and the jostling of the cabs was very great, in- 
deed almost, furious, and again the shoutin —_ 
irenewed. It is rather a singular coincidence 
es find ——— James’ “ocbamagemige eo ang 
une, 1761, entry being as~ _ 
“June 29. This day the City Road was opened 
from Islington to Old Street, and toll first tak- 
en at the new gate erected there.” 
M. D. C. 
[We omit from our Correspondent’s letter a 
paragraph, giving a brief notice of the Ameri- 
can reunion in London, on the Fourth of July, 
we having given a lengthier account, taken 
from a London paper, in our last issue.] 


<> 
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WORKINGMEN’S DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
ASSOCIATIO 





Recently, Mayor Gunther, of New York, ad- 
dressed.a somewhat singular communication to 
Maj. Gen. Sanford, declining to send troops 
from New York required by the Government, 
under an apprehension that a strong military 
force might be needed to suppress renewed 
rioting in the city. On the 18th inst., the of- 
ficers of the Workingmen’s Democratic Repub- 
lican Association called at the Mayor’s office, 
and in the absence of that functionary, handed 
to the chief clerk the following 

WORKINGMENS PROTEST. 
New York, July 15, 1864. 
To His Honor, C. Goprrey GuntueEr, Mayor 
- the City of New York :— 

1r— The undersigned, the Committee of 
Correspondence of the “ Workingmen’s Dem- 
ocratic Republican » Association,” respectfully 
ask leave to submit for your consideration a 
brief statement of some of the views they en- 
tertain relative to the duties and _responsibili- 
ties of the working men of this city at the nee 
his 


deemed impertinent, and by some be treated 
with contempt ; but, believing that the indus- 
trial classes have an important duty to perform 
in the field, the workshop, and at the ballot- 
box—these manifold duties all contributing to 
the preservation of our beloved country, we 
take the hazard of appearing presumptuous, in 
order that we may thereby. make a contribu- 
tion to the great object dear to every loyal 
heart—the restoration of peace and union. 
We should not have presented ourselves to 
your notice in this relation, did we not conceive 
that your letter to Major Gen. Sanford affords 
us a warrant for so doing. 

We confess to a feeling of surprise on the 
reading of that letter. At a time when the in- 
cursions of armed forces of rebels, engaged in 
a malignant and desperate attempt to over- 
throw our Government, threaten the most se- 
rious consequences, and the Government needs 
the support of every man in the effort’to re- 
store the national jurisdiction, the voice of 
New York should be heard loudest in the re- 
sponse. Yet you feel justified in declining the 
ail required, under an apprehension that the 
military force will be necessary to repress dis- 
orders in our own city. We feel warranted in 
dissenting from the view thus expressed. We 
believe the working men of New York have 
had an exhibition of the nature and results of 
civil war in our country, and of violence and 
lawless outbreaks in our own streets, sufficient 
to make them more than ever guarded 
against the first attempts to precipitate a re- 
currence of the events of last July. 

There are too many unfortunate victims in 
our midst who bear evidence of the terrible 





| results of that memorable week; there have 


been too many taxes to pay, and too many les- 
sons taught, so soon to renew the experiment 
of 1863. The working men of New York are 
not rioters. A few reckless and dissolute men, 
who vibrate between the penitentiary and the 
dark dens of crime, are not the representatives 
of the working men of the metropolis. Nor 
can this class again terrify the honest working 
men into submission to their brutal demands. 
We believe that you can throw yourself back 
with full confidence on the industrial masses, 


| and appeal to them to sustain you in the main- 


tenance of law and order, and you will have a 
body-guard of which you may well be proud. 
It would have been in perfect harmony with 
your character, as the representative of Demo- 
cratic reform, to have thus trusted yourself to 
the people, in your efforts at once to aid the 
Government and preserve the honor of’ the 
city. : . 

You remark that “ enlightened self-interest 
is emphatically the synonym of patriotism.” 
Permit us to say that the converse is not less 
true. Patriotism is emphatically thé synonym of 
enlightened self-interest. It is especially true of 
the free country in which we live. Under the 
fostering care, the beneficent legislation, and 
the democratic institutions of our country, the 
poorest citizen has an opportunity for advance- 
ment and prosperity, not equalled in any other 
nation on the globe. There are here no titled 


sceking tocrush out the rights and. interests of 
the demareaie masses. are but base 


counterfeits of’ Democracy, and have 


right within the ranks of the true Democratic 


(oai§ than has a wolf in ‘a peaceful ‘sheepfold. 
e 


‘warn the workingmen against the treach- 
ery Of those agents of Rebellion, for so surel, 
as they are seduced into compliance with their 
schemes, so surely will they be betray fdas 
they have been, by the men who have plunged 
the country into war and bloodshed. 

We would remind your honor that the work- 
ingmen of the country did not commence the 
Rebellion, It was the work of a class of lead- 
ers who had entered into a secret meeeener of 
many years growth, and who defied the of 
the people. The first gun that the war 
at Fort Sumter was not fired a working 
man, but by Mr. Ruffin, a veteran traitor of 
Virginia, who had joined the conspirators. The 
workingmen of Virginia voted for the Union, 
but the Governor and a few of the “leaders” 
determined on Secession and war, and were 
su by some of the aristocrats and slave- 
dealers of the State. Virginia, by this act of 
a few of the politicians, has become the ceme- 
tery for the Union, and has paid a fearful 
price for the honor of being the battle-ground 
of treason. The “leaders” have been the de- 
stroyers of the people. The workingmen of 


New York did not originate the riots of 1863. | 


They were the result of long and careful labors 
on the part of a class of “leaders” who succeed- 
ed in arousing the prejudices of a small num- 
ber, but sufficient to produce great and fatal 
results. We believe that the common-sense 
patriotism of the workingmen of the country is 
sufficient to save the country were it put to the 
test. Disorders and disturbances in the loyal 
States cannot possibly be of any advantage to 
the masses, while they would be productive of 
frightful and costly disasters. 

We therefore appeal to you to put your trust 
in the people. Let the high honor.be yours on 
the page of history that in all the demands of 
the hour you sacrificed the interests and preju- 
dices-of party to your country. Let the evii- 
disposed and disorderly understand that any 
attempt to disturb the peace of the city will be 
instantly met by all the resources at your com- 
Yoand. As a Democrat and a Reformer, plant 
yourself on the patriotic self-interest of the 
masses, and it will be yours to redeem the city 
from some of the gigantic evils which have of 
late years darkened its legislatien and dishon- 
ored, its history. 

We have the honor to be, dear Sir, your 
obedient servants, 

Joun J. REED, President, 

Wo. B. Tayvor, Rec. Secretary. 

Cuas. H. HousE.ey, Treasurer. 

Wm. Ovanp Bourne, Cor. Sec’y. 

Committee of Correspondence W. D. R. As- 
sociation. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLAN OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION. 


Forty-three Democratic members of Congress, 
including the most able and influential ofthe Sen- 
ators and Representatives of that party, but not 
including the ultra Copperheads, like Voorhees, 
Long, and the Woods, have signed and issued 
an address to the people of the country. It is 
for the most part, dull reading enough, and will 
not do much service as a campaign document. 
Towards the close of it we find a few para- 
graphs, which we suppose embrace the demo- 
cratic doctrine of reconstruction, and perhaps 
they are worth copying. Here they are: 

Reconstruction. 

The propositions which should obtain in the 
reconstruction of the Union are not difficult of 
statement, and when contrasted with the policy 
of the administration will appear to peculiar 
advantage. 

The first is, that the States shail stand as 
before the war, except as to changes which 
may be agreed upon between or among them. 
The Constitution of the United States is the 
rightful and ne 8 bond of union for the States 
composing the Confederacy, and it is to stand 
as it is, in its full integrity, until the parties who 
are bound by it shall change its terms or add to 
it new provisions. Any other doctrine is revo- 
lutionary and destructive and to be utterly re- 


jected, whether founded upon Presidential proc- 


lamations or statutes enacted by Congress. 
The powers of the Federal Government in all 
its branches are confined within the provisions 
of the Constitution and cannot transcend them. 
Therefore the Constitution as it is, including is 
power of regular amendment, is the leading doc- 
trine of the great party which proposes to save 
the nation in this the day of its sore trial. Let 
the false and guilty doctrine that the President 
of the United States by proclamation, or the 
Congress thereof by statute, can prescribe, alter, 
add to or diminish the conditions of union be- 
tween the States be discarded at once and @r 
ever, and most of the difficulties which appear 
to attend the question of reconstruction will 
wholly disappear. Those departments of the 
Government are confined to particular legisla- 
tive and executive duties, and cannot touch or 
determine the relations of the States with each 
other. That field of power is sacred to the 





nobilities, no privileged classes, no restrictive 
land tenures, no established barriers to prevent 
the humblest citizen from gaining a place of 
honor, education, and wealth, if he aa 
the elements of character to attain it. The 


‘ 
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destruction of these institutions, or their mate- | P 


nial modification by innovation, would be disas- 
trous to the interests of every working man. 
Hence, patriotism—lovalty, and devotion to the 
Union—becomes only another word for? that 
| self-interest which should lead every man to 
| pledge all his influence and all his resources to 
maintain the Government in the fierce ordeal 





through which it is called to pass. 


High prices, which equalize themselves in | 20 it was made. 


accordance with established laws of trade, and j *™. eee 
| union, to secure to them the fruits of inde 


| ence. Fram their deliberations on the latter 
' occasion there resulted that most admirable in- 


high taxation for a few years, are nothing com- 
_ pared to the restoration of our former peace 
and union. The costly sacrifice we are making | 
| is,indeed, great; but thisis the purchase-money | 
for the generations to come, and for the cause 
| of universal liberty. | 
The working men of this city, and of the 
country, should speedily learn one grand truth 
—we are now engaged as a nation in fighting 
the battle of Democracy against Aristoeracy 
| and Tyranny. 
, gogues to narrow down our great contest into a 
| mere struggle for office, or for some favorite po- 


litical idea, cannot blind us to the crander na- ‘J 
‘ture of our struggle. We are to-day fighting’ 


i] 


for democratic government, against the com- 
bined forces ot Aristocracy in the South —which 


_ and the advocates and agents of Monarchy in’ 
| Europe, who believe in the “divine right of 
| kings.” 
All the influences and interests of the advo- 
| cates and friends of tyranny and aristocracy, 
in the Old World as well as the New, are to- 
day arrayed in the effort to destroy the only 
| democratic government in the world. The 
hundreds of thousands of men from other lands 
who have sought a home in our country, and an 
asylum from the oppression and burdens of 
‘monarchy in Europe, are bound by all the 
principles of liberty and the impulses of self- 
| interest to stand by the Government, and to 
| resist the efforts of the aristocratic enemies of 
| democracy in their attempt to destroy the Amer- 
‘ican Union. 
| We are, as a nation, the Advance guard ‘in 
_ the cause of human liberty and progress. At 
4 this hour we are doing picket duty, on a grand 
scale, in iC NO a of .buman_rig 
against absolutism and despotism. We have 
no right to sleep at our post, and he who weighs 
this contest in the scale against a few dollars, or 
a few reverses,is a recreant to bis trust, and 
unworthy of a home in the free land of our 
love. 





The petty attempts of dema- | 


great organized communities by whom the 
Union was formed and by whom alone it can 
be subjected to modification or change. We 
have fought to restore the Union, not to change 
it, much less to subvert its fundamental princi- 
les, and the accomplishment of its, restoration 
is the compensation we propose to ourselves for 
all the cost and sacrifices of the struggle. 

But what is impossible to the President or to 
Congress it is competent for the States, in their 
sovereign capacity, by free mutual consent, at 
the proper time, to perform. 

The American States required a compact of 
union to go through the war of the Revolution,' 
Subsequently they required 
an amended compact, creating a more intimate 


nd- 


| strument, the Constitution of the United States, 
j under which the Republic has existed and pros- 


pered for more than seventy years. And now, 
under our experience of revolt, and war, and 
misgovernment, we may conclude that ardidition- 
ak securities for liberty and union should be estab- 
lished in the fundamental law. But these secu- 
rittes must consist of iumitations rather than of ex- 
tensions of Federat authority, and must not invade 
those fields of power which were left sacred to State 
jurisdiction in the original scheme of Union. 
The Constitution should provide against the un- 
controlled domination of sectional parties, South 
or North, in the Government of the United 
States, as'the most indispensable and vital reg- 
ulation possible for our safety and continued 
existence as a Republic. We refer upon this 
point to our remarks at the beginning of the 
present Address, as exhibiting the grounds upon 
which this most importayt proposition may 
stand, and as illustrating its utility and necessi- 
ty beyond all cavil or question. An adequate, 
real, and eflicient check in Government, se- 
curing @ balance of power between political inter- 
eslg, 48 unquestionably the highest and most import- 
ant point i constitutional science ; and it is most 
evident that because our system has been found 
defective in this particular, we are now involved 
.in war and sc by misgovernment in its 
most intolerable, odious, and lawless forms. 
The checks ose faegmge tn our Constitution 
{and which have been so salutary in their ac- 


, tion and influence upon the Government, must 
be supplemented by some proper provision which 
shail more perfectly perform the office and func- 
tion for which they were desi, or it is now 
proved amid the blood and tears of this nation, 
| that all baiance in our Government may be lost 
and all its checks be. found insufficient to curb 

the insolence and guilt of faction and secure 

obediepce to, those fundamental principles of 
li established 


| iberty, law, and night, which were 


froth restraint, or curb, or limitation of its pow- 
ers. And it should be made impossible that 
this condition of things can again exist, aftér 
we have once extricated ourselves from the 
grasp of calamity. 

We have emphasized certain portions of this 
extract, that the readér May more readily see 
the monstrous dottrine which even these mod- 
erate Democrats,—War Democrats” some of 
‘them style themselves,—put forth. It is noth- 
ing more nor less thai the old notice of Mr. 
Calhoun, of a dual Executive, or a dual Sen- 
ate, or some such machine for the total destruc- 
tion of the popular and democratic element 
‘in our Constitution and Government. 

By the way, what becomes of the party war- 
cry, “The Constitution as it is, and the Union 
as it was?” 

One would think that there need not be any 
great difficulty in framing an issue between the 
party which at Baltimore proclaimed itself in 
favor of the extirpation of Slavery throughout 
the whole country, and the party which thus, 
by the signatures.of Buckalew, Richardson, 
Pendleton, Cox, Hendricks, Powell, Davis, 
Carlisle, and Saulsbury, proclaims its willing- 
ness to change the Constitution so as to give 


difficulty if the administration and the Repub- 
lican leaders would in good faith carry out the 
doctrine laid down at Baltimore. 
as the negro-hating “Blairs” are President 
Lincoln’s favorite counsellors, and so long as 
that nuisance and Copperhead, Weed, is al- 
lowed, in the interest of the Secretary of State, 
to manipulate Conventions and dictate Cabi- 
net changes, there is no security that the will 
of the true friends of the country will be car- 


ried out. 
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INSIDE VIEW OF GEN. BANKS’S RED RIVER 
CAMPAIGN. 
Incompetency in the Chief and Drunkenness in 
the Subordinates. 


A friend in Iowa has forwarded to us a copy 
of the Dubuque (Iowa) Times, a Repuodlican 
newspaper, in which we find the following let- 
ter from Col. Wm. T. Shaw. Our correspond- 
ent says: ‘Col. Shaw resides in Jones county. 
He is a rough, uncouth fellow, but a man of 
great personal bravery, and. there is as much 
fight in him asany man in the service. I am 
inclined to think this letter was written for 
the purpose of getting a Court Martial, but it 
has failed of that purpose, so far. It has not 
damaged Banks’s reputation in this section, for 
he had none to lose.” 

Here is Col. Shaw’s letter: 


ALEXANDRIA, La., April 28th, 1864. 

Eprror Times :—You have nodoubt seen 
the reports of the battles of the 8th and 9th, 
at Mansfield and Pleasant Hill. Now as to 
the battle of the 8th,I have nothing to say, as 
I was not there, and only have what others say 
to form my judgment upon. But of the bat- 
tle of the ath, as I was present and took a 
prominent part in it, I am able to speak under- 
standingly. 

As I write for the information of my friends 
and neighbors, I shall state only those things 
which I know to be asI state them, or such 
things as I am morally certain of, from the cir- 
cumstances connected therewith. : 

I make these preliminary remarks from the 
great diversity of accounts that I see in the 
papers, allof which are almost entirely false. 

After the reverse to his army on the 8th, 
Banks fell back that night to Pleasant Hill, a 
small rise of ground hardly worthy the name of 
Hill. Smith’s Army, which had been delayed 
several hours by Gen. Banks’ Headquarters 
train, consisting of thirty-five wagons loaded 
with wines, liquors, beds, bedsteads, chairs, ta- 
bles, tents, &c. &c., arrived within one mile of 
Pleasant Hill at about sunset, and camped for 
the night. 

Shortly after our going into camp all sorts of 
rumors began to pour in, of «defeat and disaster 
tothe army in front. About 11 o'clock at, 
night the fugitives began to pour through our 
camp, going to the rear, spreading the wildest 
reports of defeat and loss of men, guns and 
wagons. About 2 o'clock A. M., of the 9th, 
teams and bodies of men began to pass, when 
we were ordered to get under arms and _ hold 
ourselves ready for moving to the front. We 
however kept our position till about 10 a. m. 
when my brigade, consisting of the 14th, 27th, 
32nd Iowa, and 24th Mo., was ordered forward 
to report to Gen. Banks; by him I was order- 
ed to report to Gen. Emery, who held the front. 
I was immediately placed in advance of all 
other troops on the road to Mansfield, by which 
road the enemy was expected to make the at- 
tack. As soon as I got in position, or, rather 
before I got in position, the enemy’s skirmish- 
ers opened fire on me, and Gen. Emery left 
at double quick, and that was the last I saw or 
heard of him till after the fighting was all over, 
although I was under his orders and held his 
advance line, and was engaged more or less 
closely witb the enemy for about seven hours. 

Gen. Dwight had a brigade which was in- 
tended to be placed so as to cover and protect 
my right, but as soon as the firing commenced 
he drew back, so as to throw his left flank about 
400 yards to the rear of and nearly opposite to 
the centre of my brigade, with his right ex- 
tending to the right and rear. 

This position was of so little support to my 
right that I went to see Gen. Dwight to get him 
to move forward, and to the right, but he was 
nowhere to be found, although heavy skirm- 
ishing was going on, and a general attack was 
expected every moment. At last I was in- 
formed by an officer that he had seen a drunk- 
en officer directing the pitting up of a tent at 
a house some distance back, whom he was in- 
formed was Gen. Dwight. I,immediately went 
to the place, and found an officer asleep, whom, 
after some trouble I aroused, and of whom I] 
enquired for Gen. Dwight. He said he belong- 
ed to his staff (I think was his assistant Adj’t 
Gen.,) but that he did not know where he was, 
but as soon as he could find him he would let 
me know. After waiting about an hour, a 
brisk fire going on: all the time, I again went | 
to look for him, but he had not yet been found. | 

About 4 o’clock p. M., the enemy. began to] 
press my right so closely that I had to send 


|another company to the right to support my 
' skirmishers. - | 


At this time I saw Gen. Dwight’s line retir- | 
ing to the left and rear. I immediately rode 
back, and this time found him, and requested | 
that be would send at least a regiment to sup- | 
port my right, which he promised th do. I then, 
rode back, expecting that he would move them | 
forward as promised, but at this time the enemy 
opened on me with artillery. when Gen. Dwight 
withdrew hisWhole line ‘entirely out of my 
sight, to the rear, J was thus deft entirely with- | 





out support on my right. My left (soon after 
ithe attack became general) wasin a still worse | 
condition, as, in the original formation of the 


‘fire the brigade on my left gave way, 





line, it was in advance of the other troops, on 
my left, about 400 yards, and at almost “ first 
etting | 
the enemy pass entirely in my left rear. This | 
made it necessary for Col. Scott, 32d Iowa, to 
throw back his left wing and engage the enemy , 
in the opposite direction. My front and right 
was at this time closely pressed, and | had sof-| 
fered very heavily. Still | was able to hold my | 
position if I could get any support to my right, | 
to prevent its bemg turned. Despairing of , 
any. assistance from that drunken coward Gen. | 
Dwight, I di staff officers to Gen- | 
erals Smith, - ond Boake, notifying them | 
of the position of affairs, and requesting assist- | 
ance. 2 dey 
But before they Lyons | 
brought me an order from Gen. Smith, to with- | 
draw, as the enemy was getting in my rear. 


ment of the United States, free pe 


pees fe advanee on my left, and I was com- 


coald. This he finally succeeded in doing by 
ara in the enemy’s rear till our forces 
iven them back again. This was about sun- 
set, or a little after. I soon had my line reform- 
ed, ready to receive the enemy, but he had 


were needed to protect rebel cotton, an article 
of much more importance in the eyes of our 
Generals than the safety of the army.—To-day 
we moved about ten or twelve miles and camp- 
ed. about sixteen miles from Alexandria — 
Banks’s army having already arrived at that 


Should your nearest Druggist not have the article, do n 
be put off by any of the intoxicating preparations that ms 
be offered in its place, but send to us, and we will forwar: 
securely packed, by express. 


the slaveholders an everlasting supremacy in| 


government affairs. And there would be no} 


But so long | 


wore} back, and the fighting ceased for the 
night. 

#\Ithough T had less than one-tenth of the 
force on the field, my loss was full one-half of 
the whole loss of that day, being about 500 
killed and wounded, out of 1,700; and yet my 
brigade was considered in sach good condition 
as to be ordered to cover the retreat of the 
rim! to Grand Ecore that night, and the next 

Vv. 

The loss in the 32d Iowa alone was equal to 
the whole loss of Banks’ army. Their loss 
wanted but few of being equal to all the rest 
of Smith’s army, outside of my brigade.—The 


place. 


with the enemy pressing u 
about 10 o’clock we halte 


m our rear. 


for the ance of the day. 


anks safe out of his difficulties. But how 
trouble I am unable to say, but I 
shall have to stay here and gua 


make another grand retreat. . 
Ws. T. Saw. 


Col. Com’dg 2d Brig. 3d Div. 16th A. C. 


Next morning, April 24th, we started out, 
At . No. 631 ARCH ST., 
to let them come 
up, and gave them a brush which quieted them 
At sunset we 
t into camp at Alexandria, Baring brosant 


long his = for cotton will keep him out of 


pose we 
rot till he 


gets all the Cotton in the vicinity when he will 
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loss of the four Iowa regiments in the fight was 
equal to the combined se of Gen. Banks’ and 
Smith’s forces outside of my brigade. And 
yet with these facts, the name of Iowa is not 
mentioned in any report of the battle I have | 
seen in the New Orleans papers. The North- | 
ern papers I have not seen yet. 

But it may be suggested that the loss does 
not show the extent of the fighting. In this 
instance, however, it is a fair index. I was en- 
gaged with the enemy for over seven hours, | 
while no other part of our forces were under 
fire for one hour. I was under a heavy and 
destructive artillery fire forty-five minutes be- 
fore agun was fired upon any other part of 
the field. I received and repulsed a heavy 
charge of cavalry, followed by an attack of in- 
fantry which I also repulsed before a gun was 
fired upon any other part of our line. When 
ordered to retire I charged upon and drove 
back the enemy and retired without any loss in 
falling back, and this at least 30 minutes after 
the rest of the front line had given way and | 
were pushed back beyond oursecond line. My 
loss was all in a fair fight, in good position, well 
protected except my flanks, and no man moved 
a step to the rear till he was ordered, and I 
gave no orders till I had received them from 
my superior. That order would never have 
been necessary had it not been for the drunken | 
cowardice of Gen. Dwight, and the bad gen- 
eralship of some other officer, who, Iam unable 
to say, but 1am of the opinion the blame rests 
immediately on Gen. Emery. But it was also 
the duty of Gens. Franklin and Banks to see 
that their whole lines were properly formed. 
This I can say. I reported to Gen. Emery at 
10 A.M. He then appeared to be both drunk 
and a coward. I relieved Gen. McMillan, who 
was drunk. I did not see Gen. Emery again 
till after dark, and the fighting had ceased. 
He was then beastly drunk. I saw Gen. Stone, 
Gen. Banks’ chief of staff, 30 minutes before 
the main attack was made, and pointed out to 
him my position, which he approved and said it 
must be held at all hazards: I showed him 
also the position of Dwight’s Brigade, and the 
necessity for its being advanced, which he 
agreed to and promised it should be done. 

But perhaps you may think, that instead of 
giving you an account of the battle of Pleasant | 
Hill, I am only giving you the operations of a | 
single Brigade. Well all I have to say is this 
—I promised to write what I know. I know 
what the 2d Brigade did. I have heard also | 
that it was a great battle fought with from 15 to 
20 thousand men on our side, with two Major 
Generals and a dozen more or less Brigadiers, 
and I know that about one half the fighting 
was done by a single brigade of some 1700 men 
without artillery, exeept a New York Battery 
that run the first fire; and that Brigade was a 
quarter of amile in advance of all other troops. 
And I further know, and I know that certain, 
that neither Gen. Banks nor Gen. Emery knew 
any more how their line of battle was formed 
than did you, who are away up in Iowa. Nor 
do I think that any other General, or officer of 
any grade in Gen. Banks’ army, knew how 
their line of battle was formed. Indeed 1 am 
morally certain they did not. 

So much for the great battle. Now for the 
grand finale, the strategy, the grand retreat! I 
am no Xenophon, therefore [ shall not pre- 
tend tq,do that part justice ; for certainly, no- 
body less than a Xenophon could do it justice. 
Well, at dark we had whipped them at every 
point, and driven them back in utter confusion. 
But our lines were drawn in, our dead and 
part of our wounded were left on the field. 

At 1 o’clock a. M. the next morning, the 
army was ordered to commence falling back ; 
or rather, the Army of the Gulf commenced 
its grand retreat. Being a little sore-footed, | 








DYSPEPSIA 


| 
DISEASES RESULTING FROM 


— AND — 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
ARE CURED BY 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS, 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING 





TONIC. 


HAVE AND DO GIVE BETTER SATISFACTION! 


| 
| 
| Have more Testimony: 
| 


THEM! 
Than any othor article in the market. 
We defy any one to contradict this assertion, 
AND WILL PAY $1000 


that is not GENUINE. 


WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 


the Kidneys, and Diseases arising 
from a disordered Stomach. 


Observe the followi S reswlti: 


a ae 





ig from 
Disorders of the Digestive Organs: 


Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fullness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour 
Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of 
the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hur- 
ried and Difficult Breathing, Fluttering 
at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating 
Sensations when in a Lying Pos- 
ture, Dimness of Vision, 

Dots or Webs before the Sight, 

Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness 
of the Skin and Eyes, Painin the Side, Back, 
Chest, Limbs, &c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, 
and Great Depression of Spirits. 


REMEMBER 
THAT THIS BITTERS IS 
NOT ALCOHOLIC, 
Contains no Ram or Whiskey, 


AND CAN’T MAKE DRUNKARDS, 


BUT 
1S THE BEST TONIC 


In the World. 
te READ WHO SAYS SO: 


—_— 


From the Rev. Levi G. Beck, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Pemberton, N.J., formerly of the North Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 

* * 





| number of years. I have used them in my own family, and 
| have been so pleased with their effects that I was induced to 
; Tecommend them to many others, and know that they have 


army, which started at 3 o’clock. But as the 


relief and restoration to u degree of bodily and mental vigor 
which I had not felt for six months before, and had almost 
despaired of regaining. I therefore thank God and my 
friend for directing me to the use of them. 

J. NEWTON BROWN, Philadelphia. 





| From the Rev. Jos. H. Kennard, Pastor of the 1(th Baptist 
Church. 

Dr. Jackson :—Dear Sir,—I have been frequently request- 

ed to connect my name with commendations of different 

kinds of medicines, but regarding the practice as out of my 


Yours, very respectfully, 





From Rev. J. H. Turner, Pastor of Hedding M. E. Church, | 
Philadelphiar : } 
Dr. Jackson :—Dear Sir—Having used your German Bitters 





‘when we were again moved forward about two 


halted till nearly noon, when the enemy again | 


the name of Bo The column was put in 
| tnotion anid I had Just got out of camp, whes I 


2d Brigade had thrashed about one half the 
rebel army, and only lost 500 men out of | operated in a ae beneficial manner. I take great 
1700, it might reasonably be expected that the | pleasure in thus publicly proclaiming this fact, and calling 
900 . the attention of those afflicted with the diseases for which 
1200 that remained could clean out the other | they are recommended, to these Bitters, knowing from expe- 
half, if they should attempt to interfere with | rience ae veers et bg —— M, — 
» » 4 » , None .y | more eheerfully as Hoofiands Bitters inte ne’ 
the grand retreat of the great General. They | the ailicted, abd is “not a ram drink.” 
were therefore ordered to cover the retreat of | Yours truly, LEVI G. BECK. 
the army, which they did to the entire satistac- | 
i E -0OneC jas far: ; ‘ From Rev. J. Newton Brown, D.D., Editor of the Encyclope- 
“3 s v ard. | c : 
on of all concerned, 58 tar ag | ha - heard | dia of Religious Knowledge and Christian Chronicle, Phil- 
On the 11th we arrived at Grand Ecore, and | adelphia. - ay So 
° R ahi firs ; ee ae Although not disposed to favor or recommend patent med- 
Banks iene need for tifying, while hypo ante icines in general, through distrust of their ingredients and 
camped outside of his line of defense. Here | effects, 1 yet know of no sufficient reasons why a man may 
we lay till the 20th, doing nothing but making | not testify to the benefits he believes himself to have receiv- 
fi tifie . be eband 1to the es ls ed from any simple preparation, in the hope that he may 
ort cations, to » a anc oned to e€ rebels, | thus contribute to the benefit of others. 
and giving them time, if they had any force, I do this the mo readily be sagas to Hoofland’s Gorman 
roncentrate es : : 9 | Bitters, prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, of this city, because 
be concentrate and get in our rear. At 12 I was prejudiced against them for many years, under the 
o'clock M. we received orders to march out to } impression that they were chiefly an alcoholic mixture. Tam 
Natchitoches, a distance of five miles, and there | indebted to my friend, Robert Shoemaker, Esq., for the re- 
halt till G Banks’s col had passed. and | moval of this prejudice by proper tests, and for encourage- 
ait tH Gen. Danks s column had passed, an ment to try them when suffering from great and long con- 
follow him, protecting his rear. We found a | tinued debility. The use of three bottles of these bitters at 
small force two miles beyond Natchitoches, but _ 
as our orders were to halt at Natchitoches, of 
course we had to let them alone. 
At 6 o’clock Pp. M., 2Ist, 30 hours after he 
should have started, he commenced his move- 
ment from Grand Ecore; but not by the road 
we had taker, but cutting a road across the 
bayou, and passing to our. left, in the night, 
taking a road on the inside of Cane river, thus 
placing us between him and the enemy in | Caer pened in various instanees, and pestinniacty in my faso- 
ate $. Solus : , | ily, of the usefulness of Dr. Hoofland’s German ers, 
such a manner that his retreat might not be | g2iict gor once from my usual course, to express my full 
discovered till he should be considered out of | conviction that. for general debility of the system, and espec- 
» he is ¢ fj “ ially for Liver Complaint, is a safe and valuable prepara- 
danger. The head of his column left Gr ng: | ey ee aly fi; bach towally, 7 doubt wet, 
Ecore at 5 P. M., on the 21st, and at 7A. M., | it will be very beneficial to those who suffer from the above 
on the 22d, his rear passed; it being over 12 | cause. ie 
hours in passing a given point. Our forces, , itreet, Philadelphi 
numbering about two-thirds as many as Banks’, | 
passed the same point in 45 minutes. As the | From Rev. Warren Randolph, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
siency of a ss Germantown, Penn. ! 
efficie ney of an sehagt m supposed to be some | Dr. C. M. Jackson :—Dear Sir,—Personal experience en- 
what in proportion to - ee semen gr | ables me to say that I regard the Commas: py he pt 
r av ] »of the relative efficiency of the | by you asa most excellent medicine. 1u case of severe cold , 
patented Shia = = pe orgie ld = fai aitaend debility I have been greatly benefitted by the 
two armies. But this criterion would be unfair | (he Or the bitters, and doubt not they will produce similar 
in this instance, as the presence of the army of — effects on others. Yours, truly, ara | 
the Gulf wasa source of weakness instead of secmaagy ot md = 
strength, and we should have been in a better 
condition to meet the eneiny if we had sent for- 
ward one third of our force to guard his army 
and train to Alexandria, and remained back in my family frequently, I am prepared to say that it has 
and held the enemy in check with, the other been of great sefvice. I believe that in most cases of gener- 
two-thirds | al debility of the system it is the safest and most valuable 
Wo- 4 of th : remedy of which I have any knowledge. { 
.M. i emv Yours, respectfully 
About 10 A. M., large bodies of the enemy’s , Tes} 5 EE Bint 
cavalry began to make their appearance on our 
right flank and rear. Between 1 and ?P. M., From the Rev. J. M. Lyons, formerly Pastor of the Colum: | 
we halted and turned on them, skirmishing with bus, (N..J.,) and Milestown, (Pa.,) Baptist Chaschen. A 
7 Wh » > New Rocurtue, N.1. 
them for a short time, hay | and capturing | 0 af silecis:- spear tet heels & pleneate has, 
about twenty, with very slight loss on our side. | of my own accord. to bear testimony Ae excellence of | 
fe again conti arch the German Bitters. Some years since, being much afflieted 
At 3 Pp. M., we again continued } ‘hal py ‘l > with dyspepsia, I use them with very beneficial results. I 
which was kept Mie with occasional halt till 2 have often recommended them to persons enfecbled by that | 
o'clock next morning, when the men were al- tormenting — — heard ype — the a 
ie “rn ar > flattering testinwonials as to their great value. Im cases of | 
lowed to lie down and rest about two hours, aati E bldty I believe it to be 6 tonle that cannot be sr | 
passed. J. M. LYONS. 


miles. Here we came upon Banks's rear and 
a From the Rev. shomas Winter, Pastor of Roxborough Bap- | 


tist Chureh. 1 } 
Dr. Jackson :—Dear Sir.—I feel it dua to your excellent 


made his appearance in forte. We immediate- | 
preparation. Hoofiand German Bitters, to add Bry testimony 


ot ready to receive him and quite a sharp ac- ; y tentiny 
eae ensued, but after a couple of hours he again prdagrotiny hn oar a oy aoe te . yan ans 
retired, when we again moved on, about two pervous system. 1 was advised by a friend to try & bottle 
miles farther and camped for the night. About of your German Bitters, i a ro ws gen. 
3 a.M., the next morning firing commenced rer aa aaa pe gh eny. Bo 
again. Atdayligbt they attacked usin force. where I meet with cases senilor fo BY own, and have been 
but their artillery having been disabled, they | sssured by weny of . 1 gt ge pe © le 
retired, letting us alone for the remainder of | Respee Rechennegts, Te. 
the day. We fell back to-day to Cotile Land- | 
ing, a distance of ahoek: Sion miles The From Rer. J. &. Herman, of the German Reformed Church, 

t morning, April 24th, in the rear | We beshentbe-tanpet 

of the seaty ¢ al the chpaley bed been with- | wth ssp ds nearly twenty years, and bare 
drawn from the rear and flanks, except a bat- | good as 
tallion of Massachusetts cavalry, under one | 
Major or Capt. Bunker; who were left by Gen. | 
Banks to guard the eotton of an old rebel’ by 





| DISORDERS OF THE LIVER 


| These Bitters have performed more Cures! 


HAVE MORE RESPECTABLE PEOPLE TO VOUCH FOR 


| To any one that will produce a Certificate published by us, | 


Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the Head, 


it took a couple of hours the start of Smith’s I have known Hoofland’s German Bitters favorably for a 


the beginning of the present year, was followed by evident’ 


| appropriate sphere, I have in all cases declined; but with a | 


Eighth, below Coates Street, Philadelphia. | 


J H.TURNER, |? 


Dre 8 Co., 36 Sehool 8t., by whom 


Travellers’ Guide 


Boston and Worcester Railroad. 
For Worcester, (4.30 Ex.) 7, (8.80 Ex.) 1.30, (2.30 Ex.) 430 
5.30, (8.30 Ex.) 
Sunday, 9.45, 12.10, 2.15 only. 
New York, (land route) 8.30, 2.30, 8.30. Steamboat, 5.30 
Sunday, 6.30 P.M. 
Albany and the West, 4.15, 7, 8.30, 2.30. 
Old Colony and Newport Railroad. 
For Newport, 8, 4.40, (5.30 steamboat.) 
Plymouth, 8.45, 2.30, 5. 
Fall River, 8, 3.30, 4.40, (5.30 Steamboat.) 
New York, via Newport, 5.30 P.M. 
Cape Cod and Fairhaven Branch Railroads, 8, 4.40. 


Boston and Maine Railroad. 
For Great Falls, 7.30, 3, 5. 
Portland, 7.30, 3. 
Coneord and Northern Railroads, 7.30, 12, 5. 
Lawrence, 7, 7.30, 10.15, 12, 3, 5, 5.30, 6. ? 
Boston and Providence Railroad. 

wee 7.25, 10.30, (11.10 Ex.) 4, (5.30 Steamboat 

(8. ; 

“ yay Hyde Park, 7.25, 10.30, 12., 2.80, 3.30, 4, 6 


New York, (land route) 11.10 A.M., 8.30 P.M. Steamboat. 
6.80 P.M. Sundays 6.30 P.M. 

New Bedford, 7.25, 4.30. 

Newport, 10.30 A.M. 


Eastern Railroad. 

For Salem, *7, 7.15, 7.80, 8.30, 10.80, 12, 12.15, 2.30, 4, 5, 
6.20, 6.10, 7, 9.30. Wednesday, 11.15; Saturday, 10.30, 
instead of 9.30. 

Lynn, 7, 7.30, t8.30, 10.30, 12.15, 1, 2.80, +8, 4, 4.15, 5, & cae 
15.45, 6, 6.10, t7, 19.80. Wednesdays, 11.15; Saturdays, 
10.30, insteaa of 9.30. 

Gloucester, 7.15, 10.30, 2.80, 5.30. 

Portland, 7.30, 3. 

* Via South Reading Branch from Boston & Maine Depot. 
t Via Saugus Branch. 


— & Lowell and Nashua & Lowell 





Railroad. 
| For Nashua, 7, 8, 12, 5.30. Mondays 11.80 P.M. 
| Concord and Northern Railroads, 7, 8, 12, 5.30. 
| Lowell, 7, 8, 10, 12, 2.80, 6.30, 6. Mondays, 11.30 P.M. 
Taunton Branch and New Bedford & 
Taunton Railroad. 
New Bedford for Boston, 7.10, 3.40. 
Taunton for Boston, 8, 11, 4.30. 


| HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS renee ee oe saa: ot SSS 


Stonin 
Providence for New London, 7.10, 12.35 

Return, 1.40, 7, 1.20, 5.15. 
Steamboat train leaves Providence 7.12 P.M. 

Norwich and Worcester Railroad. 

Worcester for Norwich, 7.15, 10.30, 4, 7. 

Return, 1.50, 6, 11.30, 3.45. 
Worcester for New London and New York, (Steamboat) 7 


P.M. 
New Haven, New London and Stonington 
ailroad. 
oe for New Haven, *12.10, 6.40 A.M., *2.35, 5.15 
PM 


Return, 10 50, *3.15, 5.55, *11.15. 
* Express trains. 


nm and Providence Railroad. 
5, 1, 4, 7.12, 10 


Western Railroad. 
Worcester for Albany, 5.45, 10.05, 4. 
Return, 5.45, 9.10, 3.20. 
badger ebay Springfield, 5.45, (10.05, 4 Ex.) 4.15, 10. 
day, 


y, 8 PM. 
Rept 7.15, 10.50, (1.35, 8.35 Ex.) Sunday, 10.10 


P.M. 
Albany for Pittsfield, 5.45, (9.10 Ex.) (11.45 Ex.) 3.20, 6.45. 
Return, 7, (10.20 Ex.) 2.45, (8.39 Ex.) ; 


New Haven, Hartford and Springfield 
Railroad 


oad, 
New Haven for Springfield, 8.15, 10.60, 2.55, 5.55, 7.15, 11.15 
Return, 7.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
—s for Springfield, 12.40, 6, 9.53, 12.15, 2, 4.30, 7.15, 
8.55. 


Return, 7.15, 9.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 8.30, 12. 
Springfield for New York, 7.15, 12, 3.20, 6, 12. 
Middletown for Berlin, 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 

Return, 9.25, 11.60, 1.12, 7.12. c 

New York and New Haven Railroad. 
saat 5 for New York, 2.15, 5.30, 6.45, 9.45, 10, 2 05, 4.80, 


Return, 7, 8, 11.80, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 5. 
Bridgeport for New York, 2.50, 6.08, 7 
3.50, 
6 


Sun- 


20, 8. 
24, 10.22, 10.40, 2.40, 


5.30, 8. 
45, 8.03, 10.55, 11.19, 3.12, 


5.06, 5.40, 8.35. 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.14, 3, 
Norwalk for New York, 3.20, 6, 6. 
8.45, 5.42, 6.19, 9.07. 
Return, 7, 9.30, 11.80, 12.15, 3, 3. 30, 5.30, 8. 
Port Chester for New York, 6.20, 6.48, 7.30, 8.45, 11.59. 4.26, 


16. 
‘. 
Return, 7, 9.30, 11.80, 3.50, 4.50, 5.30, 6.80, 7. 
New York for Boston, 8, 12.15, 3, 8. 
Troy & Boston and Western Vermont 
ailroad. 
Rutland for Troy, 5, 11.45, 4.45. 
Rutland for Bennington, 11.45, 4.45. 
Troy for North Adams, 8, 4.45. 
Troy for Bennington, 8, 1, 4.45. 


50, 4. 
7 





Steamers. 





Daily Line for Portland, Bangor, Mon- 
treal and Quebec. 

The superior sea-going steamers, Lewiston and Montreal, 
will leave Boston, foot of India Wharf, for Portland, daily, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at 5 o'clock P.M. Leave 
Atlantic Railroad Wharf, Portland, same days, at 7 I’M. 
Cabin fare, $1.50; Deck, $1.25. On arrival of boat at Port- 
land, cars leave for Montreal, Quebec, Bangor, &c. 
WILLIAM WEEKS, Agent. 
New York, Newport and Fall River Line. 
The first class steamer Metropoiis, Capt. Brown, leaves 
Fall River every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the 
| Empire State, Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
| Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 5.30 P.M., 
| for New York. A steamer runs in connection with this line 

to and from Providence daily, Sundays excepted. Fare from 
| Boston to New York, $5. Deck, #4. 

GEO. SHIVERICK, Agent, 
82 Washington Street. 
Providence and N ewport. 
Steamers leave Providence at 2 P.M., or 6n arrival of trains 
| from Bostou, Worcester, &e. Return, leave Newport at 8 
A.M. Fare 50 cents; Newport to Boston, $2. 
Norwich Line to New York. 

Steamer City oF Boston, Capt. Wilcox, leaves New London 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 9.45 P.M. The 
City or New York, Capt. Jewett, on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at 9.45 P.M., or on arrival of train which leaves 
| Boston at 5.30 P.M., for New York. Landing in New York 
| at Pier 89 North River, foot of Vestry Street. 

WM. DICKEY, Jr., Agent, 
79 Washington Street. 
New York,via Providence and Stonington. 

Cars leave the depot of the Boston & Providence liiiroad, 
Pleasant Street, daily, Sundays excepted, at 5.30 P.M., ar- 
riving at Groton, Conn., at 9.30 P.M., for the steamer Com- 
MONWEALTH, Capt. Williams, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
| Friday, and the PLrmoutn Kock, Capt. J. C. Geer, on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. Cabin passage, #5. Deck, $4. 

J. O. PRESBREY, Agent, 
76 Washington Street. 
Fall River and Providence. 

Steamer Baaprory Durrge leaves Pall River at 8 A.M. 
Returning, leaves Providence at 3 P.M., stopping at Bria- 
tol Ferry and Bristol each way. Fare, 50 cents, 

New Haven and New York. 

First clase stenmers leave New Haven at 11 P.M. Return- 

ing, leave Pier 25 East liver, New York, at 3 P.M. 
For Provincetown. 

Steamer Grornce Suattuck leaves the end of Commercial 

Wharf, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 9.30 A.M. 
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The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted to 
the enuse of Free Demoeratie Government. It will advocate 
the immediate abolition of slavery ax the right of the slave, 
the duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 
ublic. 

It will be devoted especially to the illustration and vindi- 
cation of the oniy policy which promises permanent peace 
to this nation—the political and social re-construction of the 
South on the basis of Free Institations. 

It will also aim especialiy. to copy from leading journals in 
this country and in Kurope, such jes bearing upon the 
greet contest ax do pot find their way into other Massachu- 
setts newspapers. 

The procee!ings of Coagrama will claim our special atjen- 
tion; and here too, through our Washington correspondents 
and] other sources, public and private, we shail constantly 
lav before our readers information which they wil) find in no 
other jouryal. 


Letters From Europr.— MONCURE D. CONWAY will 


| write for the Commonrmealth. Mr. C. will remain for the 
| most part in Eoglaad, in constant communication with those 


who there advocate the canse of America. His means of ob- 
taining information will be extensive, and it ix believed that 
his letters will contribute materially to the interest of the 
paper. 


TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE 
One copy, one year 00 
A club of six copies 
A club of ten copies. 
In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club. 
Additions may be made to ciubs at the same rates. 
It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent to 
one post-office. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, subsequent insertions.....-. 


Special Notices, per line, each time 
All communications to. be addreaced to 


FEF. E. KITTREDGE, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Williams & Co. 

The Commonwealth is for sale by A- & 1 
° ., 18 Court St. ; 

St.; Federhen & Co 1 be sup- 


-81.00 
+ 
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